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— Further Comments on the Role of the Non-Aligned Countries — 


By Mladen IVEKOVIC 


n connection with the recent, seventh meeting 

and talks between the heads of the two friendly 
countries, the United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, 
the most various interpretations and guesses about 
the significance of the meeting of Tito and Nasser 
appeared throughout the world. While in both the 
non-aligned -countries and those which are not 
directly engaged in the cold war the meeting was 
interpreted as an understandable consequence of the 
new tension in international relations after the col- 
lapse of the Paris Conference in May last and the 
wish of the two countries to contribute to the re- 
establishment of the atmosphere of negotiation and 
to the affirmation of the policy of peaceful co-existence 
and international co-operation, in some other countries 
of West and East the initiative of the two friendly 
countries were sullenly rejected as a pretentious 
attempt to interfere in the prerogatives of the big 
powers. 

Altough in the first declarations from Brioni 
it was clearly stressed that neither UAR nor Yugo- 
slavia or other non-aligned countries wished to 


encourage the formation of a third bloc or a new 
power to counteract the existing military and political 
alliances, yet such unrealistic and rejected pretensions 
played a definite but unworthy role in the assessment 
of the Brioni meeting. On the other hand, in certain 
countries the public was either very badly or not 
at allinformed about the meeting of Tito and Nasser, 
and its real importance. This practice of passing over 
in silence the constructive and peaceful initiative 
of such countries as Yugoslavia and UAR, at a 
moment when they had declared themselves without 
hesitation in favour of the latest Soviet proposal 
for disarmement, was likewise aimed at placing in 
a wrong light the efforts of certain non-aligned coun- 
ries to bridge the existing antagonism between East 
and West. And it is obvious that it is also intended 
to diminish in the eyes of the world the far-reaching 
importance of the two presidents’ agreement at 
Brioni in maintaining “that responsibility for the 
preservation of world peace and security rests upon 
all nations, and not exlucively on the big powers’’ 
and that non-aligned countries as well as those that 


are not directly involved in the cold war, can and 
ought to play an important role in creating a better 
atmosphere in international relations, by counteracting 
policy founded on threats or the use of force. Further 
development in international relations will show 
which is the most effective and concrete form for 
these efforts to adopt in the future. But there are 
already wide possibilities for and agreement that a 
stronger role should be played by the United Nations 
in the solution of the questions vital for all nations, 
as well as on the role the non-aligned countries 
should play. 


The fact that the non-aligned countries have a 
definite influence on occurrences in the world cannot 
reasonably be denied. It is the order of the day and 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to any of the 
big powers whether they will or not have the support 
of the countries that are not directly involved in the 
cold war or are outside the two gigantic military 
and political alliances,in their behaviour in inter- 
national relations. On the other hand, the rich and 
intensive experience of recent years in seeking a way 
to break out of the enchanted circle of strained 
international relations has shown that the non- 
aligned countries never stood “objectively”? above 
the increasingly acute divergencies between the blocs, 
but offered actively, ardently and with a very “‘partial”’ 
mind their support to all constructive steps for the 
strengthening of world peace and agreement. To make 
light of or distort this role, as some big powers do, 
cannot but harm the interests of peace. As regards 
Yugoslavia in particular, again recenty the target 
of the most vehement and monstrous attacks of the 
leaders of the People’s Republic of China and others 
that follow them, she has considered and publicly 
approved the numerous steps taken by the Soviet 
Government, from the visit of Mr. Krushchey to 
the United States to the latest Soviet proposal for 
disarmament and the Third Congress of the Rouma- 
nian Workers Party, as a constructive course 
for the strengthening of peace, agreement, and the 
affirmation of the policy of peaceful co-existence. 
She has supported these steps, considering them as 
the only correct orientation in international relations. 
Many non-aligned and independent Asian and 
African countries have proceeded in the same or 
in a similar way. 


Yugoslavia maintains that international confidence, 
which is so badly needed, cannot be achieved by 
spy-flights of American aerorplanes over foreign 
territory, and still less by attempts to legalize such 
flights, that the policy of imposing military bases on 
countries struggling against such policy is untenable 
and fraught with extreme danger to world peace, 
and that the revolutionary overthrow of the govern- 
ments in South Korea, Turkey and Japan is a serious 
warning to the leaders that their unsuccessful policy 
and military strategy, ought to be thoroughly revised, 
in step with the wishes and aspirations of the people 
of these countries. When saying this we do not pretend 
to have “‘discoverd America’’, since the same demands 
are being emphasized by many farsighted men in 
the United States itself, not to speak of the forces 


in the world who calmly conclude that the American 
policy of military bases, directed against the Soviet 
Union and her allies, is passing through the most 
severe crisis the United States have ever experienced 
in respect of their allies. 


What should be stressed as favourable and en- 
couraging after the dramatic debacle of the summit 
conference in Paris, is the firm belief and resolution 
of many political factors in the world, including 
influential American circles, that the failure of the 
conference should not mean the end of the efforts 
to find a new way for the relaxation of international 
tension and the solution of crucial world problems 
by agreement. The meeting of Tito and Nasser shows 
the belief in and the need for continuing this way with 
redoubled efforts. The services the non-aligned 
countries, as well as those that are not chess-men in 
the game of the big powers, can offer, are beyond 
question. 


But a fact of particular and invaluable importance 
for a favourable change in the international climate 
and for the strengthening of world peace is that 
one of the two biggest world powers, the Soviet 
Union, has — in spite of the recent experience — not 
accepted the conclusion of those who, since the 
Paris failure, have been advocating the intensifying 
of the cold war, and who consider a war between 
the socialist and imperialistic countries as inevitable, 
and the policy of peaceful co-existence as the temporary 
tactics of the socialist countries in the strugle against 
imperialism, 

The collapse of the Paris Conference has, as we 
know, afforded specious arguments to the political 
circles in the world that have long been pleading the 
thesis that an agreement or compromise between 
the Soviet Union and the Western powers is impossible. 


On the basis of the failure of the Paris conferences 
they have triumphantly tried to prove that the cor- 
rectness of their anti-Soviet and cold-war policy, 
and not that of the policy of relaxation of international 
tension and of agreement, is now justified. Conrad 
Adenauer is one of these Western politicians. He has 
tried to prove for years that the very nature of “inter- 
national communism’? is such that with ‘“‘them’’, 
that is to say with the U.S.S.R., a compromise 
is not possible unless the West has political and 
military ascendency over the East. This has crystallized 
in the so-called ‘“‘power policy’’, which is also adopted 
by certain other Western military and _ political 
factors. 


But, there are certain conceptions on the other 
side as well, according to which the very nature of 
imperialism, regardless of the changed historical 
conditions, must necessarily. bring about aggression 
and war. But, war cannot be prevented by “corrupt” 
negotiations with the imperialists, by negotiations, 
which in fact contain ‘“‘dangerous illusions’? about 
the real essence of aggressive imperialism. For “im- 
perialists will be imperialists and they can never be 
trusted’’, the evidence for this being the Paris Con- 
ference and all the events prior to it. Moreover, there 
were put forward even conceptions according to 


af 
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which “revolutionary wars’’ against imperialism were 

historically necessary and progressive. 

Viewed from this angle, the speech delivered by 
Nikita Krushchev at the Third Congress of the 
~Roumanian Workers Party (on June 20) is not only 
a fundamental squaring up with certain conceptions 
and policies which oppose the principles of peaceful 

co-existence, but a practical guide of the activity 
and tactics of the Soviet government and the socialist 
camp after the abortive “summit meeting”. Nikita 
Krushchey reiterated and elaborated his views on 
the absolute necessity of further efforts to lessen 
international tension, to liquidate the cold war and 
to normalize interstate relations, in spite of the Ameri- 
can “provocation”? and the ruined meeting in Paris. 
As a matter of fact, he remained consistent to himself 
and to the views he openly expressed in Berlin, 
immediately after the conflict with President Eisen- 
hower in Paris, in May last, as well as with his decla- 
rations at the press conference, when expounding the 
latest Soviet proposal for disarmament. It is befond 
doubt that such emphasis laid on Soviet policy in 
the search of solutions of international problems 
by agreement, after the disappointment the peoples 
had experienced by the failure of the Paris Con- 
ference, has provided fresh courage and impeded 
tendencies towards further aggravation on the opposite 
side. Krushchey resolutely opposed the forces and 
political circles in the world who wish to turn the 
international progress towards relaxation of tension 
back to where it was before,’ on the brink of war’’. 


“We do not intend to be taken in by provocations 
or to deviate from the general line of our foreign 
policy traced at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Union Communist Party... This is the policy of 
co-existence, the policy of strengthening peace, of 
relaxation of international tension and of the ending 
of the cold war. In direct connection with the policy 
of peaceful co-existence was the thesis proclaimed at 
the Twentieth and Twenty-first Congresses of our 
Party, that war is not inevitable in our time. 


The postulates of Lenin on imperialism remain 
effective and serve us, just as before, as guiding 
stars in our theory and our practice. But, it should 
not be forgotten that Lenin put forward and elaborated 
on his postulates on imperialism several decades ago, 
when many of the phenomena which are today decisive 
in the development of the historical process and the 
whole international situation did not exist.’’ 

Nikita Krushchev insisted that the relations must 
be established between the two world social and 
political systems in contemporary conditions, so as 
to avoid the possibility of war between countries: 
“Only fools and maniacs want a new world war.” 
Dealing with Lenin’s postulates on imperialism, 
he referred to the historical changes and aspects, 
which did not exist in Lenin’s time. Power relations 
have changed in favour of socialism. The existence 
and the steady growth of the forces of socialism, 
the strengthening of the progressive and peace-loving 
powers in general — all these are tremendous 
changes, making the situation different from that in 
Lenin’s time. “All this affords us arguments, says 


Krushchev, that in contemporary conditions war 
is not inevitable. He who does not realize this, does 
not believe in the force and creative power of the 
working class, underrates the might of the socialist 
camp, and does not believe in the attracting power 
of socialism...’ Hinting at the‘‘ dire revolutionists”’ 
(as Lenin called some people in his book “Teething 
Troubles of Leftism’) Khruschev added: “For the 
victory of socialist ideas Throughout the world, 
no world war is necessary. These ideas will conquer 
in the course of peaceful competition between the 
countries of socialism and the capitalist countries.” 


What, in our opinion, affords the greatest im- 
portance at this juncture to Khruschey’s attitude at 


SECOND ISSUE OF THE 


“ECONOMIC REVIEW" 


— Edited by ‘“Privredni Pregled’’ Belgrade, 
June 25, 19690. 


The second English issue of the monthly 
“Economic Review’’ has been published. 


The head article is dedicated to President 
Nasser’s visit to Yugoslavia, with a review of 
the results achieved and the prospects of the 
economic relations between the two countries. 


In the article, “Customs Tariffs’. the gradual 
abandonment of the provisional system of 
import coefficients is stressed. The Review also 
features the declaration of Mr. Vujica Gajinovic¢, 
head of the Yugoslav delegation at the Six- 
teenth GATT Session in Geneva. 


The special commentator of the “Economic 
Review’ reviews this year’s session of the Euro- 
pean Economic Commission, which was con- 
cerned with trade development between East 
and West, and the subsidizing of agriculture. 
The review also contains numerous articles on 
the economic system of Yugoslavia, inculding 
‘Plan and Market’, “Real National Revenue’’, 
‘Self-Management in Communes”’ etc. The con- 
tribution by the engineer Gvido Preci, “Power 
Base of Yugoslavia’, enumerates possibilities 
for utilizing water power and concludes that 
only Norway has a greater water power poten- 
tial in Europe. 


The “Economic Review’’ also publishes its 
regular features: “Economic Diary of Yugo- ~ 
slavia’’, “Yugoslav foreign trade contacts’, 
“Yugoslav Economy in words and pictures’, 
“Industry’’, “Shipyards’’, ““Transport’’, ““Tourist 
News’’, “‘Philately’’, etc. 


Furthermore, the review gives business in- 
formation about the Yugoslay Bank for Foreign 
Trade, foreign trade exchange in April, and 
payments in the trade with foreign countries, 
as well as other Yugoslay economic news. 


the Third Congress of the Roumanian Workers 
Party is his insistence, theoretically and practically 
on the policy of peaceful co-existance, of relaxation 
of tension and of agreement which the Soviet govern- 
ment intends to continue along the line laid down 
at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Union 
Communist Party, in spite of the unsuccessful May 
meeting in Paris, and in spite of the doubts expressed 
in some quarters regarding the correctness of such 
a policy. As regards the Yugoslav attitude to this 
orientation of the Soviet Union, it is not necessary 
to declare or prove that this foreign policy corresponds 
in the greatest measure with the conceptions and 
practical policy of the Yugoslav state leadership. 
And it corresponds not only with these, but with 
the conceptions and activities of many other non- 
aligned and independent countries. 

This is why in Premier Krushchev’s speech sounds 
a note of sharp dissonance and contradiction, when 
he simply denies that Yugoslavia conducts a non- 
aligned policy, assigning her indirectly to NATO and 


CENTO, and disregards, or does not take into - 


political calculation, the importance and role of the 
non-aligned countries and the progressive forces 
outside the socialist camp. But these countries and 
forces represent on the international scene an undoub- 
ted and recognized factor of peace, international 
understanding and co-existence, and it is just these 
countries that, with Yugoslavia, support the numerous 
initiatives of the Soviet government for the liquidation 


of the cold war and for agreement. This has also been — 
proved by the recent meeting of Tito and Nasser. 
Krushchey’s allegation that Yugoslavia is linked 
through the “Balkan Bloc’’ with the aggressive blocs 
of NATO and CENTO, and that thus her policy is 
not non-aligned, is completely untenable: first, since 
the whole world knows that no Balkans Bloc exists 
and second, since the Yugoslav government has 
repeatedly declared officially that the Balkan Alliance 
has practically ceased to exist. To keep on proving 
that Yugoslavia has nothing in common with bloc 
policy would be wasting time. In this regard the’ 
Yugoslav position is well known to the whole world. 
It is well known to Nikita Krushchev too. To attack 
Yugoslavia in conducting in effect a bloc policy 
at a moment when her whole activity on the inter- 
national plane shows the contrary, serves ill the policy 
of co-existence, confirmed and elaborated once again 
by Krushchey at the Bucharest Congress. It is needless 
to emphasize that -such an attitude to Yugoslavia 
affects indirectly the other non-aligned countries 
which are co-operating with her most closely and 
cordially on the basis of the principles of their common 
international, non-aligned position. : 
In-our opinion, the strongest disharmony in 
Krushchev’s exposé lies here, since here the role of 
the non-aligned countries in general has been under- 
rated and slighted in the extreme. This cannot be but 
detrimental to the principles for which the Soviet 
premier pleads, and which constitute a great contri- 
bution to international conciliation and agreement. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Regional Integration Must Not Tend to Autarchy 


By Arne SKAUG, 
Minister of Trade and Shipping of Norway 


Bearing in mind the exceptionally signifi- 
cant role of economic co-operation and inter- 
national trade in the wellbeing of peoples and 
in the creation of better living conditions in 
the contemporary world, our review sent the 
following questions to the foreign trade ministers 
of a number of countries, inviting their replies: 

1. In what measure, in your opinion, can 
the improvement of atmosphere in international 
relations stimulate various forms of economic 
co-operation, especially the strengthening of trade 
relations? 


2. What significance do you attach to the 
tendencies of regional integration, and what 
would be the effect of the integrated areas on 
the development of world trade as a whole? 

3. What can you tell us of present state and 
prospects of trade co-operation between your 
country and Yugoslavia? 


In this number we publish the answers. 
supplied bu Arne Skaug, Minister of Trade 
and Shipping of Norway. 


This is in my opinion a basic question and 
concerns a problem in which my country is 
deeply involved. We are involved because our foreign 
trade means so much for our standard of living. 
This can be illustrated by means of single figures: 
We export now some 45% of our Gross National 
Product, and our import is of the same magnitude; 
that means that some 90% of the GNP, which 
determines our standard of living, is dependent on 
our foreign trade relations. It is therefore only 
natural that Norway has always supported all at- 
tempts and all plans which aim at the promotion 
of economic co-operation between countries and the 
strengthening of trade relations between them. 


rh } + 7 . . . 
é An improvement in international relations gene- 
~ rally will in my opinion automatically lead to improved 
trade relations. I also think that an improvement in 


_ international trade and economic relations very often 


_ will lead to an improvement of the political relations 
_ between countries. Good trade relations tie countries 
together. 
4 * 2 * 
Modern industrial development often requires 
larger markets than these which smaller 
countries can offer within their national bounderies. 
Modern means of communication facilitates trade 
and transport to a degree previously unheard of. 
Regional integration will make it possible to utilize, 
to a larger extent, these technological improvements 
of our time. This should benefit not only the region 
in question, but also the rest of the world, because 
a more rapid economic development within a region 
should also lead to more trade with the rest of the 
world. 
This presupposes, of course, that the regional 
integration process is at the same time what one 
might call “‘out-ward looking’’, and that the countries 
of the region concerned pursue a liberal trade policy 
towards all other countries. Regional integration 
should in other words lead to more trade with the 
‘rest of the world, and should create new trade. 
Regional integration must not aim at increased 
selfsufficiency. 


* 
* * 

rade and economic relations between Yugo- 

slavia and Norway are good, and there are 
no specific difficulties between us, which give rise 
to special concern. At the same time, however, 
I think that both our countries agree that the trade 
between us ought to be increased and that this would 
be to the benefit of both countries. 


That the trade between Yugoslavia and Norway 
has been smaller than we would like it to be, is in 
my opinion to a large extent due to the many problems 
and difficulties in the economic field which our two 
countries have been faced with since the end of the 
war. These difficulties have now to a large extent 
been overcome. In Norway most of the previous 
import restrictions have been removed, and our 
liberalization measures also cover Yugoslav products. 


I believe that it should now be possible to in- 
crease trade between our two countries. The govern- 
ments can do their part by removing restrictions — 
but it will be up to the exporters and importers in 
the two countries to create more trade. Closer contacts 
both on government and trade levels will undoubtedly 
be useful and increased and more effective sales- 
work will be necessary. These are practical problems 
which can only be solved in a practical way. The 
import statistics of our two countries give an indication 
of possibilities which exist. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF YUGOSLAVIA 


A Document of Peace 


— The Talks Between President Tito and President Naser — 


Although of a private character, President 
Nasser’s recent visit to Yugoslavia was none 
the less successful and significant. Its private charac- 
ter even enhanced its value: the two presidents had 
the opportunity of analyzing in a much more intimate 
atmosphere than that of official visits, the relations 
between their two countries, and of formulating their 
views on present world conditions. This proves that 
the relations between Yugoslavia and UAR have 
reached such a degree of mutual trust and cordiality 
as has seldom been recorded in the contemporary 
diplomatic annals. 


The seventh meeting between President Tito and 
President Nasser is of particular importance in the de~ 
velopment of further bilateral co-operation. Although 
is progressing steadily on every plane, the Brioni 
document issued after the talks speaks of the important 
conclusions arrived at between the two statesmen with 
a view to utilizing still uninvestigated possibilities 

_ for co-operation on a wider scope, especially in the 
field of economy. To this effect a special governmental 


committee of ministers will be formed, with the task 
of following and amalgamating their course of 
mutual co-operation, by finding new forms to streng- - 


' then it. As regards political co-operation between 


Yugoslavia and UAR, the Brioni talks have fully 
confirmed that Belgrade and Cairo approach and 
assess in the same spirit almost all current world 
problems. In this regard the joint efforts of the 
two countries in international politics, both in the 
near and more distant future, can be counted on. 
The consistent application of the principles of peaceful 
co-existence and independent non-aligned orientation 
of both contries will not be without a marked effect 
on the worldwide efforts to achieve lasting peace. 

Since the crisis which began in Paris international 
relations have been fraught with new danger. All 
independent, non-aligned countries are confronted 
more urgently than ever with the question of what 
steps they should take to prevent a repetition of the 
cold war and to aid the solution of other problems. 


In their joint communique, the two Presidents 
put forward important views which, at this critical 
juncture, serve as a signpost for the forces fighting 
against the aggravation of the world conflict. 


First: Experience of the methods the big powers 
have applied in their policy of negotiation has taught 
us an important lesson: the cause of peace must no 
longer be surrendered at the discretion of a narrow 
circle of big powers. The big powers have proved 
that they are incapable of solving by themselves 
questions of crucial importance to the fate of mankind. 
The forums of negotiation have been too narrow 
and too poisoned with mutual mistrust for generally 
acceptable democratic solutions to be expected of them. 
The international community is entitled to be repre- 
sented when questions of vital importance for all 
countries, big or small, are to be solved. If peace 
is indivisible, then the resolutions on peace must be 
formed in the most representative assembly. In view 
of this, all countries in general, and the non-aligned 
countries whose outlooks and conceptions are the 
strongest guarantee of objectivity, in particular, 
will, in future have to participate far more actively 
in measures for the elimination of the danger of war. 


Second: The front of the forces of peace is 
no longer restricted only to the area of non-aligned 
countries which are not involved in bloc rivalry. 
International development and consciousness of the 
public mind have progressed to such a degree that 
today conditions to extend this front to other coun- 
tries which, owing to objective circumstances were 
entangled in the cold war game, are ripe. This circums- 
tance inspires trust in the future, for the mass basis 
for the policy of agreement and negotiation is broade- 
ning from day to day, and is gaining ascendency 
over the protagonists of force and adventure.. 


Third: The Paris failure has temporarily 
encouraged the protagonists of force and adventure, 


and has done harm to the process of conciliation. — 
In aggravating the crisis and opposing constructive 
trends in the world the greater German (Grossdeutsh) 
policy of the Bonn government and the antipeace 
trends of Chinese policy are of special danger. Both 
start from the position of irreconcilability, both 
attempt to exploit the failure of the Big Four Confe- 
rence to a negative end: to return the world to a state 
of cold war and insecurity. But the Paris lesson has 
also mobilized the protagonists of peace and co-existen- 
ce and afforded them fresh arguments, and the 
strength to prepare for the forthcoming battle the 
world must fight if it wishes to overcome temptation 
and to secure unimpeded development of the process of 
relaxation and agreement. To this end the forces 
of peace and independence are obtaining reinforce- 
ments and support from various quarters and in 
various forms, but for further development, especially 
for the elimination of the negative consequences of 
the Paris Conference, such initiatives as the Soviet 
disarmament proposal and the speech of the Soviet 
premier at Bucharest are likewise of great importance. 


Fourth: In the present situation the peacelo- 
ving and independent countries set their hopes on 
the United Nations’ Organization. Necessity demands 
that in this most convenient and most representative 
Forum, to solve the problems on which the safety 
of peace depends should be undertaken without delay. 


Based on such a realistic analysis of the present 
situation and inspired by aims marking the greatest 
achievement of progressive political thought, the 
Brioni document of the Tito-Nasser Talks offers wise 
guidance for measures imposed by time and consci- 
ence. As such, it will undoubtedly find its place in 
the efforts of the peace-loving forces to bridge the gulf 


which divides the world. 
N. O. 


Co-Existence in Political Practice 


it the era of the cold war co-existence was a derogatory 
term, its protagonists were labelled in a manner which, 
to say the least, manifested illusions in policy on the one hand 
and mere propaganda on the other. Today, when the steepest 
cliffs of the cold war are surmouted, co-existence has become 
a synonym for peace and co-operation. No statesmen or poli- 
tical leaders who are jealous of their reputation and their influence 
on public opinion dare openly oppose the policy of co-existence. 
On the contrary, we are witnessing the phenomenon that 
co-existence is spoken of in the most flattering terms where, 
until yesterday, such a thing could not have been expected. 


Yugoslavia has always ranked among the most outstanding 
protagonists of active co-existence. In many aspects her policy 
has grown into a pattern and synonym for that policy. This 
is first of all due to her attitude for, in the days of the most bitter 
cold war she never failed to indicate active co-existence as 
the only alternative to the undesirable methods of bloc policy, 
as the only way of escaping the threatening shadow of an 
atomic conflict. In the same way Yugoslavia has consistently 
observed, in her everyday political practice, the principles of 


active co-existence. By showing her readiness to cooperate 
with every country on the basis of equal rights, non-interference, 
mutual respect and common advantage, she is constantly 
establishing ever-widening and increasingly cordial relations 
with the non-aligned states, endeavouring at the same time to 
improve her relations with the Eastern and Western countries 
to the greatest possible extent. 

To illustrate the favourable balance of Yugoslav policy 
which, in fact, shows the wide scope active co-existence offers 
for the development of international co-operation, it is sufficient 
to sum up briefly the talks conducted within a short interval by 
the Yugoslav political leaders with guests from various parts 
of the world. 


The guests who visited Yugoslavia in June were President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, Mr. Desai, Minister of 
Agriculture of India, Maharajah D.V. Bahadur, Governor of 
Mysore, Mr. Arne Skaug, Minister of Trade and the Marine of 
Norway, a Danish parliamentary delegation, Mr. Kabir, 
Minister of Education and Scientific Research of India, Mr. 
Luns, Minister of Foreing Affairs of Holland, an Italian par- 


; 


*) > - s ‘ 
liamentary delegation, Mr. Knani, Minister of Agriculture 
of Tunisia, and other prominent personages from various countr- 
ies. 

Guests who are expected shortly in Yugoslav are Mr. 
Caramanlis, Prime Minister of Greece, General Abud, President 
of the Sudanese Government, Mr. Djuanda, President of the 
Indonesian Government, and a number of other eminent 
political leaders. 


It would take too long to enumerate the political and 
trade union delegations, the groups of experts, the public and 
cultural workers, who come to Yugoslavia from all parts of the 
world to acquaint themselves with Yugoslav progress, and to 
exchange views and experiences. The same impressive picture 
would also be offered by the schedule of visits paid by Yugoslav 
political leaders to other countries in the same interval, ranging 
from the visit to Norway of Veljko Micunovic, Assistant 
Secretary for Foreing affairs the visit to Poland of Mr. Sergej 
Krajger, President of the Yugoslav Foreign Trade Committee, 
the visit to Vienna of Mr. Ales Bebler, President of the Foreign 
Trade Committee of the Federal People’s Assembly, to the prese- 
nce of Mr. Velimir Stojni¢, member of the Federal Executive 
Council at the celebration of Congo’s Independence and of 
Mr. Marjan Brecelj, member of the Federal Executive Council 
at the celebration of the proclamation of the Republic of Ghana. 


The countries with which Yugoslavia is co-operating and 
establishing increasingly cordial relations, stretching from UAR 


CURRENT TOPICS 


with bonds of manysided co-operation, to Holland where only 
until recently the relations have been far from answering actual 
possibilities and needs — do not belong to any special circle, nor 
can they be graded according to international position or internal 
development: some are consistent protagonists of the nonaligned 
policy; others belong to different bloc groups; but taken all 
together they reflect the reality of international relations in 
which active co-existence is the only way to live in common, 
and to stimulate progressive development among the interna- 
tional community. 


Today, after the collapse of the summit meeting and the 
deterioration of the atmosphere in international relations, 
when fresh efforts must be made to save the world from following 
the mistaken path and assuming the risks of bloc policy, the 
political value of active co-existence is continually rising and its 
pratical application is becoming more and more urgent, the more 
so are heard from many quarters, when are arguments based 
on the policy of active co-existence and are certainly constructive 
as a political programme, but which are not sufficiently cor- 
roborated by practice to bridge the gulf between words and 
deeds. This is made the more manifest by the fact that anach- 
ronistic and theoretical arguments about the impossi- 
bility of co-existence are also fregmently heard. That is why 
the example of Yugoslavia, with her emphasis on international 
co-operation and her concrete political practice, may be taken 
as safe one to follow. 


Adjournment in Geneva 


HE news of the adjournment of the disarmament negotia- 

tions in the Committee of Ten in Geneva was not 
unexpected. Disarmament being a problem most closely con- 
nected with the state and development of general relations 
between East and West, prospects during the several years of 
negotiations kept fluctuating in accordance with the momentary 
state of these relations. After the break up of the summit confe- 
rence relations between the big powers and blocs deteriorated, 
lapsing into sharp and rancorous polemics and mutual accusa- 
tions. In these circumstances, the continuation of the talks in 
the Committee of Ten, although it was a good sign after the 
crisis in Paris, did not warrant any increased optimism in looking 
at the future. The end of these talks came, therefore, as a more or 
less natural consequence of the Paris debacle. 


The adjournment of the talks is the more unfortunate 
as they involved a problem which affects in the most- direct 
way the question of the life and existence of all nations. In 
view of this it must be stated that on the part of the West 
there was a lack of good will and of understanding for the 
initiative of the other side. In her last proposal the Soviet 
Union, as is known, substantially changed the order of the 
measures in the process of disarmament. While in her former 
plan disarmament was to proceed from classical weapons 
to nuclear rockets, in her new proposal the Soviet Union 
started from nuclear rockets, to end with classical weapons. 
She proposed that in the first stage all means for the delivery 
of nuclear weapons should be destroyed, including  inter- 
continental missiles, and the military bases on foreign territories 
removed. In the second stage, nuclear, biologic and chemical 
weapons should be destroyed and prohibited, and in the third 
complete elimination of conventional weapons and armed 
forces effected. This was a great change when it is considered 
that the strongest objection of the West to the general disar- 
mament plan submitted by Krushchev to UNO last autumn 
was that, according to the proposed order, the Soviet Union 
would maintain her predominance in intercontinental missiles 
and rockets in general. 


The Soviet Union’s new plan met many of the Western 
remarks and demands. It broadened to a considerable extent 


the basis for negotiations. Its significance went even beyond 
that: It mirrored the changed conditions in the world, in which 
the tendency of one side to achieve military predominance 
over the other is becoming illusory. At today’s level of technical 
development in arms, essential predominance cannot be held 
by either side. Thus any further arms race assumes the character 
of a labour of Sisyphus. Predominance in any kind of weapon 
is short-lived since, owing to technical progress, positions are 
quickly equalized. Material and military relations between the 
big powers have changed in the same measure as the status 
of armed forces in international relations. As an instrument 
of policy and diplomacy, armed force has lost its former 
importance. It is in a blind alley today and, consequently, 
any arms race for achieving military supremacy is completely 
unrealistic. 


The attitude of the big powers to the question of disarma- 
ment was, formerly, in keeping with the state of armament 
at the time. This material relation was reflected for many 
years in the whole course of disarmament negotiations, so 
that the plans of both sides were inevitably marked by their 
weakness or supremacy in certain kinds of weapons. While 
USA had the lead in nuclear weapons, it demanded that the 
process of disarmament should be started with classical weapons. 
The Soviet Union demanded the reverse, because she was 
inferior in atomic armament. 


Matters are greatly changed today: Material dispro- 
portion between the great powers no longer exists. 

In such conditions, general and universal disarmament, 
with appropriate international control, appears as the only 
realistic way out. Thus the latest Soviet plan—with its changed 
order, was a strong impulse to move the problem out of its 
deadlock. Moreover, the plan contained a fair measure of 
good-will and readiness for concrete negotiations. 

Fa But, as many times before, things were complicated again. 
.The Western powers opposed the Soviet plan for general and 
‘complete disarmament with one of detached measures. They 
Fwere particularly persistent in refusing to negotiate on the 
‘liquidation of military bases on foreign territories. It was 
impossible to bring into harmony the views of the two camps, 


so that the Soviet decision to give up the talks in the Committee 
of Ten did not come as surprise. 


The whole course of the negotiations differed drastically 
from the general mood in the world and ignored objective 
necessity. But in spite of this, the adjourment need not neces- 
sarily have tragical consequences. It does not mean the end 
of efforts to reach agreement on disarmament, since the centre 
of activity is now shifted to the United Nations Organization. 
The Committee of Ten, with its bloc structure, was neither 
the happiest nor the most satisfactory organ for the solution 
of this question. UNO provides a far broader and more com- 
petent forum. The independent policy of non-aligned countries 


has always shown that UNO is the most suitable place for 
negotiating and deciding on disarmament. In this forum the 
influence of uncommitted and small countries, as well as 
world public opinion, can exert indispensable moral pressure 
on bloc conceptions and mistrust, — the basic cause of the 
deadlock. The importance of the forthcoming autumn session 
of the General Assembly is thus increased, since the problem 
of disarmament will take first place. The small and uncommitted 
countries will be able to contribute actively towards solving 
the question of disarmament, in accordance with the vital 
needs of our time. 


N. 0. 


The Right Path 


— First Contact Between France and the Provisional Algerian Government — 


Ithough immediate, spectacular results from the 
negotiations between the Representatives of France and 
the Provisional Algerian Government should not be expected, 
in view of the complex problems on the agenda and the still 
rather divergent views of the negotiators, yet the first contact 
between the two opposing sides in Algeria offers great hopes of 
bringing to an end a conflict which has been a grave international 
problem for more than five years. 


In its essence the Algerian war is a classical example of the 
desperate efforts of the leaders of colonialism to keep their 
position on alien soil by forces of arms, at a moment when 
colonialism as a world system is past hope and its power is on the 
wane. The obstinacy of the numerous governments the Fourth 
Republic in advocating the policy of power in “‘settling” the 
Algerian problem, as well as their short-sighted policy of negle- 
cting the actual national interests of France, undoubtedly 
shows them to be the most notorious protagonists of colonialism 
in the postwar period, and as holding political conceptions 
without even the slightest trace of realism. The hopeless prolon- 
gation of the Algerian conflict within the framework of “‘pacifi- 
cation” as an idea and purpose, was dragged along in the wake 
of the Fifth Republic too, up to the moment when on September 
16, 1959, General de Gaulle, on behalf of official France, for 
the first time accepted the principle of self-determination as the 
key for the solution of the Algerian problem. 


On the basis of the fact that conceptions have their defined 
meaning, and particularly conceptions accepted as the basis 
for the regulation of international relations by International 
Law and the UN Charter, de Gaulle’s declaration of September 
16 meant the first decisive step towards a more realistic frame- 
work for the solution of the question of Algeria. However in, 
spite of this self-determination and pacification were contra- 
verted to such a degree as invalidated them both in principle 
and in practice, and there were unfortunately no substantial 
changes in the conduct of the Algerian war after September 16. 
On the contrary, in de Gaulle’s declaration in March “‘victory 
on the battle-field’’ was again fixed as the final goal, which 
put another knot in the problem of Algeria. 


De Gaulle’s latest declaration that “the self-determination 
of the Algerians regarding their fate is the only way out of this 
complicated and tragic drama” and the invitation to the insur- 


gents to send their representatives to Paris to negotiate about a 
truce, about the disposal of weapons and the fate 
of the fighters, without any talk of white flags and surrender, 
is in tone and content the most realistic expression of offcial 
French policy towards the Algerian war so far. If September 
16 marked the adoption of the principle of self-determination, 
then, in spite of subsequent wavering de Gaulle’s recent speech 
means the seeking of a solution on the basis of this principle. 


This accounts for its favourable reception throughout the world ~ 


and its strong support in France herself. 


By accepting de Gaulle’s offer, the Provisional Algerian 
Government, which has always showed itself ready to bring the 
war in Algeria to an end by peaceful means, on terms which 
will not mean any deviation from the objectives for which 
the Algerian people has been fighting and shedding blood for 
so many years, showed once again political realism and con- 
firmed a real wish to put an end to the bloodshed. 


Its emissaries cam2 to Paris without delay to settle the 
necessary technical details in connection with the meeting. 
The only uncertainty at this juncture is connected with the 
start of the negotiations, with the composition of the delegation, 
and with the scope of the questions to be discussed and with 
the resolutions to be formulated. 


Both the course and the result of the negotiations depend 
on many factors. In France herself, de Gaulle stands between 
those who are ready to support him, because they either share 
his opinions or respect his authority, or because they have 
al ways been by personal conviction, in favour of a more realistic 
policy towards Algeria, and those who have linked their destiny 
with the “‘pacification” of Algeria and are ready for all kind of 
excesses: from Soustelle to Bridault and Lacoste. There are 
two fronts: public opinion, the progressive and realistic political 
circles, and the trade unions (regardless of membership compo- 
sition etc.) on the one side, and the ultra-colonialistic right, 
with strongholds in the state administration, in some military 
circless etc, on the other. In point of fact, even de Gaulle himself 
is still in a questionable position: to what extent he is ready to 
commit himself to “the policy of reality’, and to what extent he 
will be immune to the pressure and lust for adventure of the 
right, will be seen only in the coming days. Things as they now 
are offer hope and encouragement: in a war which is an anach- 
ronism, not only with regard to the general trend of the conte- 
mporary international community but also with regard to the 
principles on which the transformation of the French common- 
wealth is being planned, to seek a solution through negotiation 
proves that, though with great exertion and hesitation, a way 
has nevertheless been found that may lead to the end of the 
bloodshed and to the recognition of the vital interests and 
aspirations of the Algerian people, a way which will not clash 
with the well-understood national interests of France herself. 
This path will be neither smooth nor without difficuties but it is 
to be hoped that on it France, a country we know and esteem, 
will find herself again. 


ete Te ee 


Revolt of Asia 


— President Eisenhower’s Pacific Tour — 


Since the forties, when the building of the chain of military 
bases from Norway to Okinawa was started, the United States 


_ haye never experienced such a grave defeat of their policy of 


bases and pacts than recently in Japan. The whole system of 
bases, and the policy symbolized by it, is seriously compromised, 
the more so since it has been officially admitted that these bases 
were illegally utilized for operations which gravely endanger 
world peace. It is difficult to decide which event has been more 
crushing to the Pentagon strategy: the overthrow of Sing Man 
Rhee; the “U-2” affair; the revolt in Japan; or the significant 
demonstrations in Okinawa. All of them, the first, the second, 
the third, and the fourth, show in their own way that in the 
conditions of today a policy based on power and ignoring the 
actual conditions and mood of peoples, is anachronistic. Such 
a policy is unrealistic and untenable, and not only is it blind, 
but contains the germs of serious danger. It jeopardizes peace 
at the most sensitive points in international relations. It breeds 
mistrust and prevents normalization by straining interstate 
relations, which are already strained, as it is. Moreover, it 
compromizes and weakens the influence of its leaders. 

This is the lesson the events in the Far East teach politicians 
who shut their eyes to the demands of our time. 

It is believed in many quarters that reasons of prudent 
diplomacy induced Eisenhower to abandon his Eastern Asia 
tour following the events in Paris and after. When his journey 
to Japan was announced it had all the signs of a tour of conci- 
liation and mitigation of the conflict between East and West, 
for it was to take place after his visit to the Soviet Union, and 
after the favourable results which were expected of the summit 
meeting. In the changed circumstances, when the case of Captain 
Powers dramatic ally revealed the danger caused by military 
bases, and made manifest the consequences which might arise 
for countries where military bases are set up, President Eisen- 
hower’s tour assumed a new and povocative character. 
It was to serve as a demonstration of the adherence to a policy 
which was the main cause of the collapse of the Big Four 
meeting in Paris. It was to cofirm that, in spite of all, the USA 
would not abandon the strengthening of her system of military 
bases and treaties in the peripheral areas surrounding the 
Soviet Union. 

This is why it was impossible to prevent what reasonable 
people had prophecied. Instead of a triumphal arrival at Tokio 
and a triumphal ratification of the Japanese-American military 
pact, under which the USA was to keep its military bases in 
Japan for another eleven years and which would involve Japan 
in bloc rivalry, the first citizen of the USA _ experienced 
unpleasant humiliation and the policy of his government a 
convincing defeat. To suppose that president Eisenhower’s 
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presence would save the treaty and Premier Kishi from public 
condemnatidn was another error. The President’s Japanese 
friends had to shut the door in his face, and the treaty itself 
is facing a precarious future. 


In this case the Far East policy of the USA has shown 
in a striking way that public opinion in Asia as well as the 
impact on independent Asia of the bloc policy supported by 
military bases and contractual obligations, were underrated. 
It could not be otherwise, when the situation was not juged by 
its real components, but by subjective wishes. 


Premier Kishi pushed the ratification of the pact through 
at the cost of violating parliamentary principles, and immediately 
tendered his resignation. These are two new factors in the 
Japanese crisis, but they do not indicate its end in any way. 
On the contrary, they open a new phase, for it is problematical 
how this pact imposed on Japan in an unprecedented way will 
be able to function, against the resistance of almost the whole 
nation. 

Regardless of whether Kishi will go or not, the crisis remains 
unmitigated. Millions of Japanese demand, not only the resig- 
nation of the prime minister but the abandonment of the 
policy which, through the pact with USA, he wished to impose 
upon the country, as its dominant doctrine. This was in fact 
a popular referendum which expressed the wishes and the 
mood of the majority. As part of Asia, Japan does not wish 
to find herself in the centre of a conflict betwen West and East. 
She wants to tear herself away from the chain of military bloc 
strategy, for she has herself experienced the horrors of an 
atomic war; she wants to pursue the Asian policy of neutrality, 
of non-alignment and independence, so that she may live without 
fearing a nuclear conflict into which she might be drawn by her 
commitments under her pact with the USA. If she wants to live, 
she must export to and trade with both the People’s Republic 


of China and the Soviet Union. 


This is the attitude of the Japanese people. President 
Eisenhower met the same mood in Okinawa, where the populaton 
instead of welcoming him, met him with demonstrations deman- 
ding the removal of American military bases from their island. 
Absurdity has been carried to the extreme here too: The Okina- 
wans are asked to accept a policy which ,in case of war, would 
lead them into immediate destruction. They are aware that one 
nuclear bomb would suffice. 

Unfortunately, it seems that the revolt of the Far East is 
not considered in Washington as an reason for reflecting on 
the causes of the recent events, or to revise an outdated strategy 
and absurd policy. 


Kishis’s announced resignation is interpreted as a tactical 
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manoeuvre there. Let the man who forfeited the credit of his 
own people go, but let the policy he set on foot remain. 
Eisenhower’s visit to Chang Kai Shek, his support of the For- 
mosa regime and the assistance rendered by USA to Sing Man 
Rhee (he was offered the chance of escaping to America) reflect 
the same outdated conceptions. Such gestures cannot but 
strengthen the public opinion of independent Asia in its 
suspicion of and revolt against a policy which supports the 
blackest remnants of feudal reaction, of discredited regimes, 
which means the negation of democracy, and aids hateful 
usurpers who advocate counter-revolution on the Asian 
continent, knowing that their own existence depends on 
maintaining permanent tension in the Far East. 


COMMENTS 


The formula of integral American defence strategy in the 
Pacific, which was again given the stamp of the offical USA 
policy by President Eisenhower, appears to consist of uniting 
historically outworn forces in a struggle against independent 
Asian policy. 

Only the extremely short-sighted do not see that this 
policy has lost its race with time, and is becoming a dangerous 
impediment to the establishment of peace and normal relations 
in the world. 

Thus it is not surprising that the Americans wonder how 
it is that the United States are becoming least popular in the 
countries on which they are lavishing the largest amounts 
of money and weapons, : 


Reorganization of Political Life in UAR 


— First Congress of the National Union — 


Rie years after the revolutionary coup d’état in Egypt 
political life in the United Arab Republic is being re- 
organized on a completely new basis. The old party system which 
was introduced from the West, with all its weaknesses and contra- 
dictions, is vanishing from the stage, as no longer coresponding 
to conditions of the Arab world. This widespread tendency 
in the countries which have thrown off the burden of colonial 
administrative and political heritage, was not disregarded by 
Egypt in the days when, under the leadership of Mr A. Nasser’s 
revolutionary government, she began to seek her own ways 
and forms of internal development. The old forms vanished 
to give way to new ones, which began to grow in step with 
the new conception and needs of the country. 


This change, that is to say, this filling up of the political 
vacuum after the disbandment of the old parties, was neither 
rapid nor painless. Confronted with many difficulties and 
contradictions, economic and social, New Egypt, in line with 
the affirmation of the independent, non-aligned policy on 
the international plane proceded to introduce a number of 
internal reforms intended to bring about her social, economic 
and political transformation. One of these is the foundation 
of a new all-national organization — the National Union — 
which has recently held its first congresses, for the Egyptian 
Province (at Cairo) and for the Syrian Province (at Damascus 
separately.) The first general meeting of the Union will be 
held on July 9, and the first Parliament of UAR will convene 
immediately after it. 

These congresses are of great importance in the political 
building of the young Arab republic. Regardless of initial 
divergences, vagueness and inarticulateness in the conceptions 
of further development, they afford the first united national 
experience for the formation of a new political system to 
trace out the path that should be followed and to select the 
means that should be applied. 

For the first time in the history of Egypt and Syria ministers 
and fellahs, state counsellors and workers, merchants, lawyers 
and sailors, women and trade union members, capitalists and 
proletarians — representatives of all professions and classes — 
met to discuss on an equal footing ways and means for 
building a new common life. This is a great event which in 
itself symbolizes historial change and rebirth. 


As proclaimed in its statute, the National Union includes 
all social classes, and represents the whole nation. It is neither 
a party nor an association of parties, but an organization 
uniting all citizens in the realization of the programme of 
social and economic progress. This idea was already expressed 
in the Egyptian Constitution of 1956, and a year later its 
statute was laid down. An interesting feature is that, according 
to the statute, there is a difference between active and ordinary 
members: active members are those who are members of one 
of the committees of the Union. 
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The most important stage in the formation of the Nationa 
Union was the general election of July last, when the whole 
nation elected the members of its basic committees. The 
other organs of the Union — the district and regional councils, 
the Supreme Executive Committee, the General Council and 
the General Congress — are elected separately or nominated 
(separately for the two UAR provinces). 

At the recently held first congresses there were discussions 
on all aspects of internal conditions and trends. The views 
and suggestions were varied and at times even contradictory, 
reflecting the difficulties and complexities met within efforts 
to find new forms and conceptions of progress. But more 
than 5,500 delegates at both Congresses were unanimous in 
their endeavours to direct internal development towards the 
building of a socialist, democratic society on a co-operative 
basis. The outlines of this programme were not completely 
traced, but socialism was adopted as the goal to be striven 
after. As emphasized in the discussions, socialism in the VAR 
does not mean state ownership of the means of production. 
On the contrary, the state protects private property and 
guarantes the freedom of private enterprise, but it sees its 
function in keeping harmony between private and state acti- 
vities. The freedom of private capital is limited by national 
interests: such capital must find its place within the framework 
of the general; common economic plan, and must serve the 
interests of the national economy. 

A great deal has also been said of the efforts made and 
the results of planned economy reached hitherto.The attain- 
ments are encouraging, although the main results of industri- 
alization are expected in the coming years. In the course of 
the first five-year plan for industrialization, about 300 million 
pounds were invested in the building of industrial projects. 
The second five-year plan, to be approved in July, anticipates 
considerably larger investments, about 420 million pounds, 
the bulk of which will be utilized for the development of the 
naphtha, mining and metallurgical industries (about 50 per 
cent.) It is estimated that the national revenue of UAR will 
be doubled in the coming ten years. 

Both congresses have expressed their firm belief in the 
policy,of peaceful co-existence and non-alignment to military 
blocs, at the same time emphasizing the necessity of Arab 
unity on the broadest plane. These constructive conceptions 
have today and will have in the future a beneficial influence 
on the strengthening of peace and development of international 
relations, and not only among the people in that part of the 
world. 


The general Congress of the Union, to be held in the first 
half of July, is expected to elucidate more clearly its programme 
and methods. But it may be said, even now, that this young 
organization is following a path that strengthens the nation’s 
trust in its own power and capacity to shape its new economic 
and social relations according to its own specific conditions. 
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Four New Independent States: 


The Congo, Somalia, The Federation of Mali, Madagascar 


The historical process continues: Four new African states 
have become independent: The Congo, Somalia, The Federa- 
tion of Maliand Madagascar. Nearly every month a flag of some 
new independent state appears on the map of the large African 
Continent — which has for centuries been a colonial appendage 
of the big powers — while the remains of colonialism are gra- 
dually disappearing. 


THE CONGO 


Belgium, one of the smallest European countries, had for 
decades possessed the Congo, one of the biggest and richest 
African countries (2,385,000 square kilometres and 13,000,000 
inhabitants). The protagonists of colonialism had until recently 
used the Congo as a support for their theory of the humani- 
tarian character of colonial rule, until the disturbances of the 
native population at the end of last year destroyed the legend 
of the ‘“‘peaceful giant’? — a colony eighty times larger than 
its metropolis. The Congolese national liberation movement 
forced the Belgian Goverment to change overnight its plans 
for a gradual and limited development of internal self-govern- 
ment and reach the wise decision of granting independence 
to the Congo. 


June 1 was a moment of national triumph for the people of 
the Congo and for the Congolese political parties which had been 
fighting for independence. Independence is their great achie- 
vement and the starting point for the outlining of the internal and 
foreign policies which willsuit the best interests of the Congolese 
people. The compromise between the National Movement and 
the Abako Party regarding the formation of the government 
and the nomination of the President of the Republic, shows 
that cooperation between the most influential parties and the 
most prominent national leaders is essential for the establishing 
of internal stability. The overcoming of tribal and strict party 
interests will be an important factor in rapid and fruitful deve- 
lopment of this rich African country, which has already declared 
itself for the policy of non-attachment to blocs. 


SOMALIA 


In the course of a few days, both British Somaliland and 
Italian Somalia have gained independence, in accordance 
with the agreement in Mogadishu, and have united in one 
state, the Republic of Somalia. British Somaliland, with an 
area of 176,000 square kilometres and a population of 700,000, 
became a British protectorate in 1887. Italian Somalia, with 
an area of 461,000 square kilometres and a population of 
1,500,000, was the last vestige of the Italian colonial empire, 
and was under the United Nations’ trusteeship during the 
post-war period. French Somaliland, the part of Somalia 
under French administration, will continue in the state of 
dependence, but will obviously not remain so for long. 

The idea of creating the so-called Great Somalia, based 
on the well-known revendications towards Ethiopia, are among 
the plans fostered outside Africa. Frontier problems will 
continue to play a definite part in programmes and differences 
of parties, but we may reasonably hope that the two inde- 

endent African states of Somalia and Ethiopia will find a 
common language in dealing with bilateral problems and 
establish friendly and harmonious relations. Problems of 
economic development will undoubetdly be of paramount 
importance for Somalia, which does not abound in natural 


~ resources. 


FEDERATION OF MALI AND MADAGASCAR 


The Federation of Mali, which consists of two former 
French colonial possessions — Senegal (192,000 square kilo- 
metres with over 2,000,000 inhabitants) and Sudan (1,531,000 
square kilometres with about 4,000,000 inhabitants) — and 


Madagascar (592,350 square kilometres and about 4,000,000 
inhabitants) took the opportunity offered by the reorganiza- 
tion of the French Community to gain their independence. 


The creation of the autonomous republics of Senegal 
and the Sudan came after the referendum in the autumn of 
1958. The movement towards unification of these two countries 
was stimulated by the Sudanese Party of African Democratic 
Gathering and the Senegalese Party of African Regrouping. 
They united into the Party of African Federalism, which in 


turn led to the creation of the Mali Federation. This first 
stage was followed by the negotiations in Paris between the 
Mali Federation and the French Government, which ultimately 
brought about the proclamation of independence of this 
African country. The Federation of Mali will remain a member 
of the French Community, in accordance with the Statute 
of the Community, which makes provision for the countries 
which gain independence to remain its members. A request 
from the Mali Federation for membership of the United Nations 
is already before the Security Council. 

Madagascar, which is also to remain in the French Com- 
munity, gained its independence in the same way. Sovereignty 
within the framework of the French Community indicates 
that both the Federation of Mali and Madagascar will have 
the right to form their own armies and police forces, maintain 
diplomatic relations with other countries, and becone members 
of the United Nations, which means they will be full members 
of the international community. 
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VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


Socialist Movements and Interest of the 
International Community 


By P. PEROVIG 


[2 considering the present situation there is one 
thing which seems to be beyond doubt: nobody 
is interested so much in the preserving of world 
peace, in a peaceful and conciliatory solution of 
crucial international problems, as the working class, 
the socialist forces, and all socialist parties and 
movements in the world today. Throughout history 
the workers’ movement has, on principle, always 
been against war as a means of deciding conflicts 
between countries and nations, not to speak of its 
persistent struggle against imperialistic wars. 

When war conditions have sometimes furthered 
the development of socialist revolutions, it is not 
because the socialist movements desired war to 
achieve revolutions, but because it is in such situ- 
ations that objective conditions are created for 
them, although such success has always had to be 
paid for by terrible devastation and millions of 
victims, primarily from the working class and the 
working people themselves. And today, in the existing 
relations of the social forces in the world, and espe- 
cially in view of the perfected means of mass destruc- 
tion — a danger threatening the very existence of 
mankind — the working class and all progressive 
socialist forces of the world of today have no more 
urgent claim or more earnest task than to prevent 
a new war and to establish lasting peace among the 
nations. This is not only in the interests of this or 
that nation or this or that progressive movement, 
but in the interests of the working class as a whole, 
in the interests of all nations without exception. The 
struggle for peace is today the greatest interest of 
socialism, the universal interest of a better and more 
equitable mankind. If this is so, there is no doubt 
that the co-operation and co-ordination of all the 
progressive socialist forces and movements in this 
common cause is a task that cannot be put off. 


It seems almost unnecessary to ,emphasize the 
conceptions of the Yugoslav Socialist Movement in 
respect of co-operation in the International Labour 
and Socialist Movement, for Yugoslav practice has 
given convincing proofs in this regard. The Fifth 
Congress of the Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People of Yugoslavia was a further, clear example 
of our practice and our attitude to this question. 
The Fifth Congress was attended by the represen- 
tatives of about forty different parties and movements, 
who came from the most varied and remotest parts 
of our globe. All these parties and movements, 
though based on different idealogical positions, and 
expressing the aspirations of different types of social 
environment, have in their programmes, as a plan of 
action in the near or distant future, the struggle for 
socialism, the struggle for a better and more equitable 
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society. It should also be stressed that the presence 
of these delegations proves that the postulates and 
policy of the Socialist Alliance of Yugoslavia are 
understood and supported by the majority of the 
parties and movements that have the cause of peace, 
freedom and social progress at heart. In this fact 
we see not only the confirmation of our postulates 
and, ultimately, the guarantee of our success, but 
also a guarantee of the success and victory of a 
cause in which we all share. 


What characterizes the present situation of the 
international Labour and Socialist Movement? 

First of all, it is marked by the unprecedented 
growth of the socialist forces and by the variety of 
the socialist movements and tendencies which have 
spread among all nations on all five continents. 
Western Europe was the cradle of socialism. The 
movement spread farther and farther, and socialist 
revolutions gave a fresh impulse to the idea of 
socialism. Today our comrades, who come from the 
remote regions of Black Africa, from South Asia, 
from all parts of the world, until quite recently 
languished in the darkness of history and suffered 
the yoke of colonial oppression, and they tell us of 
their struggles, of their hopes, and of socialism. 
Lenin said that the liberation revolution of the 
colonial peoples would become the ally of the Euro- 
pean Workers’ Movement in the struggle for socialism, 
and that the alliance would give an impulse to the 
socialist transformation of these peoples. Today it 
appears that we are witnessing the realization of 
this prophecy. 

Such a development cannot but bring in its train 
an extraordinary variety and unprecedented diversity 
of socialist movements. Different degrees of social 
development and different levels of social conscio- 
usness inevitably mark the policies and tactics of 
such movements. Peoples of different civilizations 
meet and reach one another in the battle for the 
same social ideals. 

On the one hand we have the workers’ movements 
of the developed countries, with a long history of 
development, but with a considerable number of 
ideological prejudices, which are confronted with the 
specific transformation of capitalism and with special 
tasks in their struggle for socialism. On the other 
hand are the countries in which socialist regimes 
have been set up and where the workers’ movements 
are occupied with exceedingly complex problems in 
the building of a new socialist society. The socialist 
and progressive movements of the newly liberated 
or not yet liberated colonial and dependent peoples 
are distinguished by their own characteristic features. 

It is obvious that the historical development of 
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the socialist movement has progressed under conditions 


which are too complex to allow either a uniform 
attitude to the problems of development of socialism 
in every country or a uniform leadership for all 


of them. 


The pretext that there are ideological differences 
between the various workers’ Movements has often 
been put forth as the reason for refusing co-operation. 
There may be differences, but can they excuse the 
refusal of co-operation in questions which are common, 
which exist and in which it is possible to establish 
co-operation? Be that as it may, there have always 
been ideological differences in the course of history, 
and there will be such differences in the future too. 
They will probably never vanish entirely. The socialist 
movement would cease being that of the most pro- 
gressive social class if it did not reflect the diversity 
of the world and the dialectic of the contradiction 
in social development if the conflict of ideas and 
conceptions were suppressed. On the contrary, this 
struggle is indispensable, and it is in the interests 
of the movement itself, in the interests of progress. 


* When dealing with the tasks of the socialist forces 
both within their own countries and on the inter- 
national plane, it is beyond doubt that their common 
interest is to establish wherever possible, and regar- 
dless of ideological differences, contact and co- 
operation. The actual situation of international 
relations presents the Labour and Socialist Move- 
ments with the most responsible’ tasks. The further 
fate of peace, the further fate of mankind, can be 
said to depend on the postulates and actions of these 
movements. The policy of peaceful and active co- 
existence which has become the basis of the inter- 
national activity of socialist Yugoslavia has two 
basic objectives: first, to preserve peace and to 
establish an international order which will save 
mankind from a new war and in which military 
power will be gradully checked and finally eliminated, 
and, second, to create conditions for the progressive 
economic development of all nations, but above all 
for those with under-developed economies, thus 
making possible an evolution which will inevitably 
lead the nations towards new forms of a more 
equitable and happier life. 


Are not these such tasks as will rally all the 
progressive and socialist forces of the world of today 
in mutual co-operation? We should say that they are. 


But it should be emphasized that this question 
is surrounded by obsolete conceptions, fallacies and 
prejudices whieh blur-the view-of the actual situation 
as well as the comprehension of the urgent tasks 
before us. Such is the situation on both sides, i. e., 
in all the big ideological and political groups today. 
Thus, certain circles of the Social Democrat Move- 
ment, above all in Western Europe, blinded by anti- 
communism, incapable of understanding the profound 
social changes which have taken place in our epoch, 
and incapable of facing the real interests of mankind, 
are still holding aloof from the Communist Move- 
ment and dividing the world into the “free” and the 
“unfree”, without realizing that frontiers today are 
very unstable and in any case do not always exist 


where they are marked. The world has, more than 
ever before, grown into a whole and has, more than 
ever before, become aware of its common interests. 
The progressive socialist forces are growing and 
acting in both world camps, in all nations, and 
realizing more and more what their common interest 
is. Thus, to insist on the old formulae and to encourage 
the cold war and the bloc division of the world, 
cannot be in the interests of socialism or in that of 
mankind as a whole. 

A similar negative feature, although from a 
different ideological position, is to be found in the 
Communist Movement, as has recently been correctly 
stressed by some organs of the Soviet press. Handi- 
capped by doctrinaire and dogmatic formulae, certain 
circles of the Communist Movement — it is no 
longer a secret that they are headed by the leaders 
of the Chinese Communist Party — see in strained 
international relations the way out of their own 
difficulties and of those of the world in general. 
Clinging to obsolete theoretical premisses and formulae 
and even distorting them, they are doing their utmost 
to prove that the policy of peace and peaceful co- 
existence is not in the interests of the socialist world. 
The recent coiners of eloquent slogans about the 
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“struggle against imperialism’? have not grasped that 
the policy of peace and peaceful co-existence which 
is being proclaimed and adopted in an ever-increasing 
measure by nations and movements, is the most 
successful and painless way to fight imperialism and 
to secure without danger the progress and prosperity 
of mankind. This is the way of socialism and of 
the socialist future, in which all the socialist forces 
and movements must be interested. 


Needless to say, the negative postulates and 
political actions refered to not only hamper the 
co-operation of the socialist forces, but aid the 
reactionary and aggressive forces, which see their 
interests and the prospects of their own social exi- 
stence in war, no matter whether cold or hot. 


It is the duty of the socialist forces and movements 


to find a way for co-operation and for common action 
in questions which are in their common interest. 
This involves above all the question of peace and 
active, peaceful co-operation between the nations. 
Efforts to achieve this end require the abandoning 
of the errors and conceptions which counteract, not 
only such co-operation, but the realization of the 
objectives of common interests in the world of today. 


In spite of the clouds which sometimes obscure 
the sky this policy has every chance of prevailing 
and of securing a safer and happier era for mankind. 
And for that reason it is one to be fought for. 


The Socialist Movement of Yugoslavia will 
persevere in following this constructive policy, for 
it sees in it the way to the solution of the crucial 
problems of our time and to certain social progress. 


Problems of International Labour Organization 


By Moma MARKOVIC 


he Forty-fourth Session of the General Con- 

ference of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, held in Geneva from June 1 to June 23, dealt 
with several current problems concerning the activity 
of this important international organization. 


The agenda of the this year’s conference included 
a number of essential and urgent questions, such as 
the state of youth in the world, shortening of working- 
time, housing of workers, protection of workers 
against radiation, increase in earnings and improve- 
ment in living and working conditions in agricultural 
regions (one aspect of the problem of progress in 
underdeveloped areas), co-operation between public 
authorities and of employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations on a national and industrial level etc. This 
agenda shows that ILO is concerning itself with 
problems brought about by contemporary conditions 
in the world and that it endeavours to contribute 
to the solution of questions which are of primary 
importance in our time. This is undoubtedly the 
best way for ILO to affirm its significance still more 
strongly in the world. However, in order that it may 
perform its role still more successfully, it is absolutely 
necessary for ILO to reflect to a greater extent in 
its organizational structure, mechanism and methods 
of work, the newly created changes in the world. 
Its effective and fruitful activity depends on its 
capacity for observing the social and economic changes 
in the world and adapting its programmes and met- 
hods of work to them. It would be very detrimental 
to ILO if it ignored this and continued to work in 
the old manner. Thus its orientation towards the study 
of contemporary problems is quite correct. This 
orientation is making itself felt to an increasing 
degree. Thus for instance, a decision has been passed 
to found an international institute for social science, 
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while a new and wider publishing programme has 
been outlined etc. 


But this is not sufficient. It is indispensable to 
solve a number of urgent problems in this range. 
Among the most important are undoubtedly those 
arising in connection with the countries which are 
entering this organization as members (At a recent 
session Cameroon, Togo and the Federation of Mali 
were admitted as members). These countries are 
passing through various difficulties of an objective 
and a subjective nature in their development, such 
as general backwardness, low living standard, lack 
of material basis, of trained personnel etc. All this 
presents serious problems to the International Labour 
Organization, involving increased assistance to these 
countries in the solution of their numerous problems 
It is true that ILO has rendered some technical assi- 
stance up to now. But the forthcoming programmes 
must lay still stronger emphasis on this, since technical 
assistance is one of the most constructive aspects 
of ILO’s activity. I should like to stress that at the 
this year’s session an important resolution was passed 
in this respect. In the resolution on ILO’s contribution 
to the increase in earnings and betterment of living 
conditions in agricultural regions. particularly in the 
countries which are on their way of progress, it is 
stipulated that a special long-term programme is to 
be established for assistance to be rendered by ILO 
to these countries for the development of agricultural 
regions. For this purpose 20 million dollars will be 
allocated, as additional contribution to ILO’s regular 
budget. : 

In this connection I should like to point out that 
the appearance of a number of new countries as 
members of ILO should be reflected in a greater 
representation of these countries and regions in all 
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_ the organs of ILO, since the present state corresponds 
neither to the quantitave relations nor with the 
enhanced role these countries play on the international 
stage. This refers particularly to the Administrative 
Council of the International Labour Bureau. There 
is already a proposal to modify and complete the 
constitution of ILO, in the framing of which our 
delegation participated. 


Another important problem to be solved is the 
adaptation of the policy of the so-called normative 
activity of ILO to the changes taking place in the 
world in general. 


The conventions and suggestions put forward by 
ILO are important and have contributed to the 
solution of social problems “in many countries, 
nevertheless difficulties have lately arisen when the 
norms to be fixed by conventions and suggestions 
have been discussed. These difficulties are undoubtedly 
caused by different social conditions in various 
countries. By disregarding this aspect it may happen 
that such suggestions and conventions are formally 
adopted, but unacceptable and inapplicable in practice. 
It is therefore indispensable to approach the problem 
of so-called normative activity in a more flexible way. 
There is a conception according to which this problem 
may be solved in such a way that the general ILO 
conferences approve only such concrete norms as 
are acceptable to the majority of countries, or analyzes 
and perhaps confirms in the form of resolutions, 
suggestions or eventual conventions, such normative 
acts as offer of asufficiently wide framework to the 
majority of member countries or guidance for a 
general policy on this plane. In this case the normative 
scales would be fixed more concretely by regional 
conferences, at which the objective conditions and 
specific features of various parts of the world or of 
the countries which in about the same stage of deve- 
lopment would be more strongly marked. But it 
must be said that this solution has its drawbacks. 
I should like to indicate a problem which repre- 
sents a serious difficulty and impedes the activity 
of this organization. It is the so-called employer 
question. As it is known, the International Labour 
Organization is formed by the representatives of 
governments, trade unions and employers from each 
country. The employers from the capitalist countries 
have been making difficulties for years for the 
employers from countries with nationalized econo- 
mies, hindering them from participating in the work 
of the conference, and excluding them from their 
groups in the commissions. 


Such an attitude is in contradiction with the 
constitution of ILO and constitutes interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries. It is a fact 
that there are numerous countries with a socialistic 
system in their economies, and that in certain countries 
with a capitalist social order there is a certain amount 
of nationalized economy. These conditions are 
especially manifest in the countries that have acquired 
their independencce quite recently. All this is reflected 
in ILO. A number of measures have been taken for 
finding acceptable solutions. At the Conference in 
1959 a special resolution was passed stipulating a 
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new procedure for the settlement of this question. 
The problem is, however, still pending, in as much 
as complete equality of the delegates is not guaranteed, 
nor is discrimination on the part of the employer 
delegates from countries with nationalized economies 
rendered impossible. 


I should like to stress that during the this year’s 
session a very important and urgent problem was 
discussed: the state and role of young people today. 
The discussion, in which the delegates of all the 
member countries participated, was lively and in- 
teresting. It may said that the report, the discussion 
and the replies of the Director General, in which 
he summarized the discussions and put forward his 
views on the most important problems in which 
ILO will be engaged in this domain, are a great 
contribution to the solving of the current problems 
of young people. 
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depend on the nature and trend of development of 
the social system in the countries concerned, on the 
level of economic development and the status of 
youth in the production, on the character and effect 
of social environment on the mind and political 
views of young people, on the power and tendency 
of the influence of progressive social factors on them. 
Any attempt to treat the problem of youth in an 
isolated way, as one concerning a separate category 
of citizens leads to biassed conclusions in answering 
the question of what should be done to solve the 
problems of youth in a constructive and effective 
manner. The status of youth is different in various 
countries and according to various social systems. 
There is a difference between the status of youth 
in the countries of Asia and Africa and in the most 
developed capitalistic countries. It is different in 
individual socialist countries and the same is the 
case with European countries etc. 


Yet with all the differences in status and all the 
different problems of young people, there is something 
common, on the strength of which concrete tasks 
should be formulated, in accordance with the objective 
and subjective conditions prevailing in the countries 
concerned. 


In discussions dealing with this problem the 
Yugoslav delegation gave a report of their own 
experience, and stressed that the problems of youth 
would be solved more successfully if more young 
people engaged themselves in solving them. Engaged 
in the economy and production, as producers and as 
factors influencing the economic life of their collective 
and social environment, included in various forms 
of vocational and scientific education organized 
in their various organizations, the young people will 
help to judge their problems more closely, and to 
find adequate solutions before long. 


We must also emphasize that we are aware that 
our youth cannot be separated from the rest of the 
world youth. Thus we are ready to establish relations 
and links between the youth of Yugoslavia and other 
countries without fearing that so-called negative 


aspects might be imported over our borders, as is 
believed in some quarters. 

In this session the Yugoslav delegation took an 
active part in analyzing other questions on the agenda. 
The Conference adopted a convention, recommen- 
dation and resolution pertaining to the protection 
of workers against radiation, as well as a proposal 
for consultation and co-operation between public 
authorities and employer and worker organizations 
on a national and industrial level. In addition, two 
drafts for proposals concerning shorter working 
hours and the housing of workers were adopted. 
Moreover, a very interesting and important resolution 
on ILO’s contribution to the increase in earnings 
and improvement of living and working conditions 
in agricultural regions, especially in countries that 
are in course of development was passed. And, 
finally, four resolutions were passed on matters 
outside the agenda of the conference, concerning the 
question of ILO’s contribution, increase in technical 
assistance, securing of new living and working con- 
ditions of young workers, ILO’s publishing activity, 
and the setting up of an International Committee 
to consider the question of discrimination. 


This active participation of our delegation illu- 
strates our general attitude towards this organization, 
of which we are one of the founders. Our participation 
is always in line with constructive solutions of the 
problems studied by the organization. So far Yugo- 
slavia has ratified 38 conventions out of total 114 
and nine suggestions. It should be stressed that we 
have ratified every convention of importance. The 
co-operation of Yugoslavia with ILO is particularly 
active in questions pertinent to technical assistance. 
It is known that Yugoslavia is one of the initiators 
of the foundation of ILO’s special funds, in whose 
realization ILO is engaged as well. Since the end of the 
war Yugoslavia has obtained substantial assistance 
from ILO for professional training of personnel. 


However it should be pointed out that we also 
participate in the carrying out of technical assistance 
programmes in other countries, by sending experts 
and contributing means. 


Before the American Presidential Nominations 


By Earl BROWDER 


I. 


B the time this article can appear the two major Parties | 


in the United States will be gathering in Convention to 
name their Presidential candidates and write their platforms. 


The Democratic Party will meet first, on July 11, and the 
Republican Party meets the following week. Until the fiasco 
of the summit in Paris, the Republicans held the initiative in 
American political life, and Vice President Richard Nixon was 
unopposed as Eisenhower’s chosen successor. The Democrats 
had three declared candidates, Senators John Kennedy, Stuart 
Symington, and Lyndon Johnson (after Humphries had with- 
drawn following defeat in a primary contest), with Kennedy 
as the front runner. 
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After the Paris blow-up, and the U-2 airplane incident on 
which it hinged, the political scene was shaken as if by an 
earthtremor, and the pre-determined decisions of both Con- 
ventions were called into doubt. In each Party a “dark horse” 
or undeclared candidate made a significant appearance. 

The Republican Party had, as the election experts expressed 
it, “lost the peace issue’, which had been a major asset in 
their prospects for winning the election in facing a Democratic 
majority among the nation’s voters. Eisenhower’s inept handling 
of the plane incident, with which Nixon perforce associated 
himself, undermined the prestige of both. The web of contra- 
dictory statements in which Washington entangled itself caused 
most Americans to blush. The President himself, by assuming 
personal responsibility for the U-2 plane flights over Soviet 
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territory, saved his Administration from the charge of irrespon- 
sibility and divided command, but at-the cost of admitting an 
earlier tampering with the truth. For on February 10, 1959, 
dealing with an earlier and similar plane incident, Eisenhower 
had declared that his “orders are very strict’? against flights 
that violated Soviet territory and therefore “I am sure this 
happening is accidental.” 


Comment here is that the President chose the lesser evil of 
admitting earlier departure from the truth rather than the major 
evil of admitting he was not in effective command of American 
forces. Either way the truth may lie, the Administration’s 
prestige suffered severely, and Nixon’s election prospects along 
with it. Nelson Rockefeller, who withdraw from the contest 
with Nixon last December as hopeless, picked up renewed 
courage and suddenly emerged with a renewed challenge, 
inviting the Republican Convention to drop Nixon and draft 
himself as the Party leader. 


There is doubt that Rockefeller seriously expects, barring 
some additional shaking event, to stop Nixons’ nomination. 
We will examine later the conditions under which that might 
happen. But his renewed entry into the battle reveals how 
deeply shaken was his Party. Rockefeller had announced his 
intended absence from the Republican Convention, but now 
he reversed himself; he will attend heading the New York 
delegation, the largest State group, and his name will go before 
the Convention. 


Rockefeller’s power to influence the Republican gathering 
has grown; its degree will wax or wane depending, first, upon 
who wins the Democratic nomination and, second, public 
opinion currents as they manifest themselves in the weeks 
remaining before the “‘big show”. In any case Nixon’s prospects 
are dimmed; at an improbable worst, his whole career is threate- 
ned, and at best he will have to come to some sort of terms with 
the suddenly vitalized Rockefeller wing of the Party. 


I. 


ine Democratic Party also felt the Paris earthquake. Its- 


“elder statesmen’’, fearful of a Republican accusation 
that they were “playing Nikita’s game”, wrote a message to 


Mr. K. delivered through the American delegation in Paris, 


telling all Americans were united behind Eisenhower and 
blaming Mr. K. for breaking up the summit. All the main 
Democratic leaders signed it, including Adlai Stevenson. It 
looked as if there would be the old routine of “Rally ‘round 
the flag, boys”; but Stevenson quickly dissolved the ‘‘union 
sacrée’’ atmosphere with a public speech in which his theme 
was that although Mr. K. had wrecked the Paris Conference, 
we must draw lessons from the fact that Eisenhower handed 
him the crowbar and hammer with which he did the job. 


Stevenson’s ‘crowbar and hammer” speech electrified the 
public, and especially the Democratic masses. Overnight he 
became the central political figure in the country; his initiative 
was so popular that even old Harry Truman had to take time 
off from attacking him to jump on the bandwagon with the 
revelation that when he, Truman, was President he had refused 
to authorize air-spying that violated Soviet space. A national 
movement to draft Stevenson for the Democratic nomination 
sprang up spontaneously over wide areas. Kennedy, strongest 
of the three contenders, identified himself with Stevenson’s 
position. The Democratic National Advisory Committee issued 
a policy statement embodying Stevenson’s position 


Thus, in both major Parties the Paris trembler threw the 
announced candidates in doubt, and produced ‘‘draft’? move- 
ments for a hitherto undeclared candidate. 


In the Democratic Party, however, Stevenson and Kennedy 
are not bitter personal rivals as are Rockefeller and Nixon; 
on the contrary they are rather close personally and have no 
major political differences. Kennedy leads the Democratic 
contest, but has no such organizational control of the Con- 
vention as Nixon has of the Republican Convention. Stevenson 
has declared that he will do nothing to block Kennedy from 
the nomination, and if he is named will cooperate with him 
fully in the election campaign. But it has been generally recogni- 
zed that the “draft Stevenson’? movement grows strong, first, 
from a recognition that the Convention may very probably be 
deadlocked between the three declared candidates; second, 


that Stevenson gave the decisive lead to Democratic policy 
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in handling the chief issue of the year, the Paris failure, and 
third, that in a deadlocked Convention, Stevenson will stand 
out-not only as the one man who can unite all factions, but 
as the candidate who can most surely lead the ticket to victory. 
ae the Republican candidate, whether he be Nixon or Rocke- 
eller. 


Il. 


Pees for a Stevenson draft depend entirely upon a 
deadlock at the Democratic Convention. Symington and 
Johnson are in a bloc to prevent Kennedy from getting a majority, 
each hoping he will gain front the disintegration of Kennedy’s 
forces in prolonged balloting. Kennedy needs to win a majority 
in the first three or four ballots. Stevenson will enter the picture 
as a probable draft candidate only in the event it becomes 
clear none of the three can receive a majority. 


The Party’s “elder statesmen’, professional politicians 
whose stronghold lies mainly in Congress, who aspire to the 
role of ruling strata, usually with the handicap of a parochial 
viewpoint, would prefer Symington or Johnson as being “their 
kind”, to either Kennedy or Stevenson who are “not their 
kind’’, being what is unkindly called “‘egg-heads” or men who 
dare try to think for themselves. Their unity against Kennedy 
ends when they have “‘killed’’ his candidacy, when they will 
fight ferociously between themselves for possession of the 
disintegrated Kennedy delegates. Kennedy, if he is thus stopped, 
has only one course; to disintegrate the Symignton and Johnson 
camps by throwing his following into a ‘‘draft Stevenson” 
movement. Whether a blocked Kennedy can do this successfully 
depends upon not wearing out his following in prolonged and 
hopeless balloting; he must not wait too long, as after the fifth 
balloting his following will already be penetrated by Johnson 
and Symington agents looking for deals. 


Deadlocks are not unusual in Democratic Party history. 
The Party rules, until Roosevelt amended them, required a 
two-thirds majority of the delegates to name the candidate, 
and that was often difficult to arrive at. That rule is now changed, 
but not the problem it had been intended to solve, namely, 
the need to avoid a candidacy strong organizationally in the 
Party but weak among the masses. One of the most dramatic 
deadlocks was that of 1912, when candidate Champ Clark 
held a majority for a hundred ballots, only to lose to ‘‘dark 
horse” Woodrow Wilson whose draft was prepared and engi- 
neered by William Jennings Bryan, himself three times unsuccess- 
ful candidate of his Party. Now a simple majority vote ends the 
contest. But deadlock is still possible when there are three 
or more candidates. When that takes place it can usually only 
be dissolved by substituting an influential Party figure outside 
that deadlocked battle, as the candidate. The mass of voters 
has its most effective influence in selecting the Party candidate 
when the organizational machinery has been paralyzed by 
deadlock. j 


This it is what makes the Symington-Johnson ‘“‘blocking” 
strategy against Kennedy so dangerous to their own ambitions. 
To block Kennedy is not easy but possible; to inherit his strength 
after he is blocked is the wild hore of a gambler. While not 
impossible, the odds are overwhelming for failure; the situation 
is made to order if there is present an uncommitted figure of 
high prestige, great popularity, and a willingness to be drafted 
in order to save the Party from the factional mediocrities. 
Thus Symington and Johnson must both know, being intelligent 
and experienced men even if not statesmen of the first order, 
that their fight to block Kennedy will, in all likelihood, even 
if it gains its first aim, result in the the elimination of both in 
a swing to Stevenson who is waiting in the wings for just such 
an eventuality. 


These illustrate some basic facts of the American two- 
party system, which are rather well known in America and 
which make of Adlai Stevenson the major pre-convention 
figure in Democratic politics despite his repeated declarations 
that he is not a candidate for the nomination. 


IV. 


n this reporter’s judgement, the best prospects for a Demo- 

cratic victory in November would be provided by the nomi- 
nation of Stevenson for President and Kennedy for Vice 
President. 


The great strength of such a ticket would, at the same time, 
provide the Republican Convention with a serious reason to 
shift from Nixon to Rockefeller, in order to offset in some 
measure its tremendous popular appeal. Rockefeller would 
doubtless increase Republican chances in the election, while 
lifting the campaign to a higher level than Nixon could envisage. 
That would necessarily improve the quality of the Democratic 
Party, which would be lowered by a campaign against Nixon. 

Should Kennedy win the nomination on an early ballot 
there would be but little political difference from a Stevenson- 
Kennedy ticket, because Stevenson would campaign for Kennedy 
and probably become his Secretary of State if the Democrats 
win the election. But practically such an event would make 
the victory more difficult in November, because the defeated 
factions could not reconcile to Kennedy as quickly as they 
could to Stevenson. Besides this, Kennedy’s youth and relative 
inexperience really does count against him in some circles. We 
may discount the effect of the religious issue as having but small 
net effect in the voting. 


Nixon will be a formidable opponent against any Demo- 
cratic ticket, except the Stevenson-Kennedy combination which 
could win handily against him. But since Nixon lost the peace 
initiative which he had cannily seized last year, he can no longer 
hope to rule his Party as Eisenhower did, but will have to share 
the power, even in victory, with the Rockefeller or modern 
wing, and in defeat will lose his power altogether. 

There will be no clear-cut class alignment in the election 
campaign and voting. However, the main body of big-business 
executives and the wealthy will be found with the Republicans, 
whoever the candidate, along with the Press which is over 
three-fourths Republican. The Democratic ticket will be sup- 
ported by the main body of organized labor (through by no 
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means unanimously), by professionals and intellectuals, by the 
largest part of the farmers who cannot forget the Republicans 
gave them Ezra Benson for eight years, and by the Negroes 
(with some defections to the Republicans on account of Demo- 
cratic white-supremacy in the South). This semi-class alignment 
would become much less pronounced in the unlikely event 
of Symington or Johnson winning the nomination, in which case — 
Nixon would make significant gains among the lowerincome 
levels, and the wealthy would cast their sympathy and money 
more widely. 


This year there will be no significant minor parties in the 
field. Socialism will be little heard of, except as Nixon hurls it 
as an accusation against the Democrats. 


The peace issue dominates the scene. But no candidate or 
party will offer a well-defined program to achieve it. The main 
issue will be to condemn Republican bungling of the issue as 
intolerable, or to apporve or condone it in order not to give an 
assistance to Mr. K. Probably the Democrats, and certainly 
Stevenson, will suggest less emphasis on the military factor in 
world relations in favor of a heavier emphasis on assistance to 
the under- developed countries, plus a more realistic and flexible 
approach to a modus vivendi with the Soviet part of the world. 
Nixon’s early tentative gestures in that direction, beginning at 
the end of 1958, seem to have been lost or faded away in the 
hurlyburly of infighting for the Republican nomination. 


On a higher level than in any previous campaign is the 
mass understanding that the government’s policy and practical 
leadership in world affairs is literally a matter of life and death, 
in which blundering is intolerable and can no longer be swept 
under the rug and forgotten. The American voters will be 
entering the field of foreign affairs this year. 


Second Conference of Independent African States 


By Novica BLAGOJEVIC 


he short period between the two conferences of the 

independent African states was marked by an acce- 
lerated process of decolonization in Africa and active political 
movement, whose common feature —in spite of certain dif- 
ferences in conception — was solidarity and unity in the 
anticolonial struggle. 

At the First Conference of the independent African states, 
which was held in Accra in April 1958, 36 per cent of the 
total African population was represented. In the meantime, 
Guinea, Togo and the Cameroons have acquired independence. 
At the Adis Ababa Conference, which was opened on June 
14, ten of the eleven sovereign African states were present, 
representing more than 40 per cent of the African population. 
Moreover, the Conference was attended by the countries 
that will become independent very soon, i.e., Somaliland 
and the Belgian Congo. The Federation of Maliand the Malagar 
Republic, which proclaimed their independence a few days 
ago, did not attend the Conference owing to the lateness 
of their invitation. The National Liberation Movement of 
Algeria was represented by the representative of the provisional 
Algerian government, recognized by eight independent African 
states as the sovereign representative of the population of 
Algeria. Beause of African solidarity ‘“White South Africa’ 
had not been invited to the Conference, but six “observers” 
represented the African population. In addition, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika and Southern Rhodesia were each represented by 
a native representative. Thus, this Conference at which two- 
thirds of the African population were represented, was attended 
by 16 African countries with about 300 delegates. 


The rapid and important changes in the status of African 
countries have had a tremendous political and economicinfluence 
both on Africa’s further progress and the course of development 
in contemporary society. 
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On the international plane this means the growth of the 
progressive forces which are struggling for peace and equal 
relations among nations. In the actual international situation, 
when the big powers show themselves incapable of solving 
the burning world problems, this is of decisive importance 
for the further development of our world. It is beyond doubt 
that the progressive influence of the independent African 
states, which is already making itself clearly felt today, will 
be marked still more strongly and in a still wider scope in 
the development of international relations, for the present 
development of the independent African states shows that 
they are joining those who are struggling for the elimination 
of bloc rivalry in the world, for the checking of the arms race 
and the “‘cold war” and for co-existence among the nations. 
All this is confirmed by the endeavours and declarations of 
the most responsible representatives of the independent African 
states, who say: “‘Africa shall join neither bloc’? — ‘‘No cold 
war, but a war against destitution” etc. 


On the internal plane the independence of the African 
countries is an important event in their struggle for emancipa- 
tion and further social and economical progress. It facilitates the 
mobilization of their internal forces for the finding of success- 
ful solutions of the economic and social problems inherited 
from the past, and for the elimination of negative features 
in the structure of African countries, such as tribal organi- 
zation, the strong influence of the tribal chieftains and disunity 
on a religious basis. Their most complex but not insoluble 
problems are the lack of the means for accelerated economic 
development, indispensable for preserving their newly acquired 
independence, the scarcity of native personnel for state admini- 
stration and economic, educational and social activities, and 
particularly the scarcity of qualified labour. Once these problems 
are solved, the danger of one-sided economic development 
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will cease, and economic dependence on foreign markets will 

_ be diminished. On the social plane there is the problem of 
improving the material conditions of life of the population, 
health welfare and the education of the predominantly illiterate 
population. In the solving of these grave problems confronting 
the independent African countries, the state will play the most 
important role, since’ at the present stage of Africa’s develop- 
ment, only the state can take over the guidance of social and 
economic progress. It is only the state that can concentrate 
the funds and effect a more profitable distribution of domestic 
accumulation and foreign funds in the form of loans or direct 
investment. State control and the programmes for economci 
development in the independent African countries will create 
the pre-conditions for their industrialization. In these plans 
emphasis is laid on the building of enterprises of a general 
character and the organization of welfare services. These 
so-called infra-structural investments are to create favourable 
conditions for the development of both state and private 
investments. 


The way taken by the independent African countries is 
the only one that Africa can take. The countries which achieve 
their independence sooner or later will undoubtebly follow the 
same path, determined by the concrete historical conditions 
of “unity in misery’. All African nations have adopted the 

cause of freedom and peace as the one condition of their 
rescue from misery. Thus they can never be a reactionary 
or conservative factor in international relations, but only 
a factor of peace and progress. The tendencies which have 
been manifested so far show that these nations have already 
such a factor. In addition to their increasing influence 
on the establishment of equal relations among all nations 
the independent African states are increasingly aware of the 
necessity of co-ordinating all African political movements. 
This, of course, has also a bearing on the field of economy 
and on the linking and co-ordinationg of economic activities. 
This thesis, put forward at the opening of the Conference 
by the Emperor Haile Selassi, the host in Adis Ababa, was 
adopted by almost all the participants in the discussions, 
Moreover, the Conference dealt with problems of crucial 
importance for the further progress of the African continents 
and of constructive relations among nations. These problems 
include that of Algeria, the South African policy of racial 
discrimination, the boycott of South African goods, the French 
atomic explosion in Sahara, the establishment of closer economic 
and cultural connections between the African countries, inter- 
national questions which affect Africa in a direct way, and 
other questions of universal importance. 


This wide range of problems dealt with at the Adis Ababa 
Conference shows that Africa has already passed the stage 
of awakening and is now growing into a factor that will con- 
tribute a great deal to the struggle of the progressive forces 
in the world for the peaceful solution of international problems.. 
Africa is today capable of forming concrete decisions regarding 
the social and economic development of her countries and 
for the building and progress of democracy adapted to African 
conditions. A democracy of the western type is unacceptable 
in the actual conditions of Africa. To apply the principle of 
parliamentary democracy in an environment where the people 
are struggling to satisfy the elementary necessities of life would 
mean to break the unity of and to weaken the forces for a 
successful realization of the programme for the indispensable, 
tapid development of the African countries. In this spirit, 
the efforts and wishes of the leaders of the independent African 
states to enable Africa to follow her own African course in 
solving her own problems, since Africa is not “the extension 
of the European or any other continent’’, should be welcomed. 


The second conference of the independent African states 
brougnt new agreement, and was an incentive to the Liberation 
Movements in their struggle for independence. The result 
of two years’ intensive political activity in the African countries 
were summed up at the Conference and the line of further 
co-operation and mutual assistance was traced. At the very 
outset of its work, the Conference urged that everything should 
be done to put an end to the senseless massacre and destruction 
of the Algerian population. 

Algeria has been the subject of discussion conducted at 
a number of African conferences held in recent years, but in 
Adis Ababa concrete measures for ending this iniquitous 


war, which had not been mentioned at the previous conferences, 
were outlined. Among others, it was proposed to organize 
voluntary units to fight in Algeria, to set up funds for aiding 
the Algerian fighters, to acquaint the world through the press 
and on the radio with the crimes committed in Algeria, and 
to recognize the provisional governmet of the Republic of 
Algeria. ; 

Another dominating theme in the discussions at the Con- 
ference was the absolute necessity of Inter-African economic 
co-operation for the purpose of accelerating the development 
of productive forces to justify the independence obtained by 
struggling for it. For there is no complete independence unless 
political liberation is accompanied by economic liberation. 
It was in this spirit that an agreement was reached on the 
establisament of a bank for the financing of common industrial 
plans. At the same time the idea of a “common market” of 
Africa was put forward. This was based on the conviction 
that economic independence is an absolute necessity for the 
independent African states. 


The conference again confirmed the high level of unity 
in the righteous struggle for the complete liberation of the 
African continent, and for the respecting of the principle of 
national sovereignty and peaceful co-existence among all 
nations. : 


The rapid course of events in Africa shows that the day 
is not far off when the whole “Black Continent’? will find 
itself among the free nations. Although it cannot be expected 
that Africa, when it becomes independent, will play overnight 
such an international role as answers her size, her wealth and 
the number of her population, yet it is certain that her role in 
international and political life will steadily gain in importance 
and that she will one day hold a very significant place there. 
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YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


TEN YEARS OF WORKERS’ SELF-MANAGEMENT | 


By Pasko ROMAC 


This year marks the end of a period of ten years 
since the enactment of the Law on the introduc- 
tion of workers’ self-management in the economic 
enterprises of Yugoslavia. It is the first ten-year 
celebration of this kind in Yugoslavia, and indeed, 
in the world. During these ten years much has been 
said about this subject in this country as well as 
abroad. There are many who, though well-intentioned 
towards Yugoslavia, were sceptical about the in- 
stitution of workers’ self-management in enterprises. 
It is true that later they welcomed every successful 
achievement in workers’ self-management. But there 
are many who awaited admission of the failure of 
workers’ self-management of enterprises in Yugoslavia. 
As they have not seen their wish realized they are 
now trying to find reasons for making disparaging 
remarks about the workers’ councils. The practice 
and results of workers’ self-management in Yugo- 
slavia are today such that even the greatest sceptics 
have ascertained that our way is right, while those 
who cast doubts on the results achieved are becoming 
more and more angry and frustrated. 

When the Bill of Worker’s Councils was passed 
in the Federal People’s Assembly, there were many 
epithets, predictions and opinions addressed to the 
Government of Yugoslavia and other political factors. 
The world being varied and different in social systems, 
ideas and political trends, there appeared different 
opinions, predictions etc. from various quarters. 
It would be interesting to collect today all that has 
been written and said in the foreign press and on the 
radio about Yugoslavia and her workers’ councils. 
The most numerous were perhaps those who 
-maintained that the introduction of workers’ councils 
as a system of self-management in enterprises was an 
experiment. We believe that the period of ten years 
which lies behind us has sufficiently proved that this 
was in no sense an experiment. To the political leaders 
of Yugoslavia it was clear from the very moment of 
preparing and enacting the Law that it meant the 
realization of a consistent and logical policy: that of 
surrendering the factories to the workers and the land 
to the peasants. 

As a matter of fact, the objective was to fulfil 
through workers’ self-management, the old wish 
of all workers to be their own masters in the broadest 
sense of the word. History has recorded many cases 
of workers claiming through various forms of petition, 
protest and even through open revolutions at the 
peril of their lives, not only a bigger slice of bread, 
but political power and participation in the manage- 
ment of economy. We may recall the Paris Commune, 
which issued a decree on April 16, 1871 to the effect 
that the enterprises, closed by the proprietors who 
opposed the Commune, were to be managed by 
their collectives. 
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There are a great many other, splendid examples 
in the history of the workers’ movements throughout 
the world, but I have quoted this one to show the 
logical link between the old struggle of the working 
class and the introduction of workers’ councils in this 
country, and to. show that it is not an experiment 
but a logical step for every country where socialism 
is being built. The working class of every country 
is faced with the question of the ownership of the 
means of production, whether private, state or social. 


The ownership determines the relation and system — 


of management, the methods to be applied for pro- 
moting and reinforcing it, along with the apportion- 
ment of income. In Yugoslavia the idea that the social 
system should be developed further, and that the 
establishment of state-~ownership of the means of 
production was no longer enough, matured in 1950. 
From the management of state economy through 
various ministeries and directorates it was necessary 
to pass to che introduction of a new system, the 
system of workers’ self-management through the in- 
stitution of workers’ councils and their managing 
mechanism, which was later developed in practice. 


Thus, when speaking of the tenth anniversary of 
workers’ self-management we may refer to the expe- 
rience of the workers’ councils. One of the most 
promising aspects is that the workers’ councils have 
fully stood the test, in the eyes of both the producers 
and the social community as a whole. The practice 
of workers’ self-management is reflected in the whole 
life of our country, especially in its democratization 
through the system of social management. 

When considering the establisnment of workers’ 
councils in this country, the fact should be emphasized 
that the numerable foreign delegations and visitors 
who came to this country have judged workers’ 
self-management very favourably. All the represen- 
tatives of the working class and the political leaders 
who ‘realize that socialism cannot be built without 
socialist relations between the people in the enterprises 
take a keen interest in the system of workers’ councils. 
The least interested are those who, out of class motives, 
are hostile’ to workers’ self-management. Un- 
fortunately, officials in the countries who proclaim 
themselves Marxists and Leninists show little interest 
either. But the fact that this system exists and is 
developing successfully in Yugoslavia is of interest 
to workers all over the world, regardless of the opinion 
their leaders may hold. 


Another important factor which should be stressed 
is the capacity for good management shown not only 
by our workers’ councils but by the whole collective. 
It was thought by some well-intentioned people as 
well as by various bureaucrats that the workers’ 
councils would inevitably distribute the first earnings 


| as part of wages. Our practice shows that there were 
| such tendencies in the first years of workers’ self- 
' management. But today these can be spoken of as 
belonging to the past, wrapped in cobwebs and 


_ covered with dust, waiting to be removed for examinat- 


ion by diligent and scholarly historians. Our experience 
with workers’ councils shows that whenever it is 


- to be decided whether the net earnings at the disposal 


of the working collective should be distributed as 
part of wages or spent on purchasing factory equip- 


- ment, or on erecting a factory hall, a rest home or a 


station for medical treatment, the workers are almost 
unanimously in favour of employing the major part 
of the earnings for the second alternative. It would 
be interesting to itemize the investments in capital 
goods which the workers’ collectives have allotted 
from the net earnings they were entitled to use for 
wages. Out of the total investments in the first months 
of 1960, the investments made from these decen- 
tralized funds amount to about 30 per cent. Is this 


~ not a proof that workers’ collectives are good mana- 


gers? 

The third experience of our practice is that the 
workers’ councils in enterprises with a firm material 
basis have achieved better and more substantial 
results. This is quite understandable, for in such 
enterprises the workers usually closely linked with 
the enterprise and consequently they have a deeper 
and more conscious feeling for the socialist community. 
In such enterprises both the political level and that 
of the general education and culture of the workers 
are higher than in enterprises where the material 
basis is lower and less developed. 


This practice has disproved the thesis that “it is 
only possible to introduce workers’ self-management 
in Yugoslavia because the economy in Yugoslavia 
is under-developed.’’ The fundamental question is not 
whether the economy is more or less developed, 
but who is entitled to distribute the earnings, i. e., 
whether this right shall belong to those who produce 
the earnings, or to those who do not, but only appear 
outside and above those who produce them. As we 
see our proctice has proved that where the material 
basis is stronger the collective has a greater amount 
of funds remaining at its disposal after the covering 
of general needs. The workers’ self-management in 
these enterprises perform more substantial work, 
for it can achieve more in respect of both the further 
development of its factory and the social and personal 
standard of the workers. This is an aspect which 
cannot but strengthen the confidence of the workers 
in their own organs of self-management. It opens 
further prospects for the workers, which are worth 
being fought for and striven after. 


The fourth experience of the last ten years shows 
that the Law on Workers’ Councils has become 
dated in many respects. Thus, for instance, it is 
already evident that the workers’ council in a big 
enterprise with several economic units is not effective 
enough to pass such resolutions as will always satisfy 


_ the producers. Practise requires that workers’ councils 


be elected (in addition to the central workers’ council 
in the enterprise) from the economic units. The 
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From 1950 to 1960 there were 800,000 workers 
and employees in workers’ self-management 
bodies. In 1950, the first workers councils and 
managing committees included 155,166 workers 
and employees. After the last election, in 1958, 
there were 289,492 workers and employees 
in the councils. Their mandate expires this 
year. In 11,631 workers’ councils there were 
220,656 members: 168,884 workers and 51,722 
employees; women numbered 43,652. The mana- 
ging committees had 68,836 members: 46,935 
workers and 21,601 employees; there were 
8,672 women in the committees. 


workers of an economic unit are remunerated according 

to their individual performance and the quality of the 
product, and in keeping with the general success 
of the economic unit concerned. In view of this it is 
quite natural that nobody will be indifferent to the 
capacities of the workers or to those of the manager 
of the economic unit, or to the policy of employing 
and dismissing workers etc. All these questions 
confront the workers, and will affect the future law, 
which is to be adopted in the course of this year. 


It is ‘difficult to analyse all these experiences, as 
there are so many of them, and the space for illu- 
strating them is limited. But it should be emphasized 
that there are a great many results which cannot 
be measured by tons, wagons or figures. One of these 
excellent results is the fact that workers’ self-manage- 
ment has actually become a mass school for the 
working class. It is enough to attend a meeting of 
a workers’ council to see how these meetings are 
conducted, how the discussions are carried on and 
how the resolutions are adoted. Such conceptions 
as accumulation, distribution, investement, means 
of production and revolving stocks, amortization. 
reserve funds, common expenditure funds etc., are 
no longer unknown to the workers, and many of 
them are entirely capable of dealing with these con- 
ceptions. There is, naturally, a lot of work still to 
be done in this domain. The subjective factors, as 
for instance the trade unions, will have to make serious 
efforts in this respect for a long time to come, especially 
in educating the workers from the villages. 


Finally, I think that the ten years’ experience of 
workers’ self-management has shown that in this 
relatively short period it has graduated through many 
classes of an excellent school, which is reflected in 
the enormous results achieved in raising and deve- 
loping the economy, and in promoting democratic 
human relationships. The questions solved by workers’ 
self-management are numerous, and in solving them, 
workers’ self-management has proved that there is 
no substitute for it. Nobody can solve their own 
problems of life with such an amount of understanding 
and sympathy as the workers themselves, and nobody 
has or can have such a keen interest in the needs 
of the socialist community as the working class. 
Along with the growth of our whole socialist system, 
that of workers’ councils has grown too. Today this 


system can no longer be considered as being too young, 
for the questions solved be the workers’ councils 
every day are such as cannot be approached in a 
superficial or incompetent manner. Our workers’ 
self-management can, without exaggeration, be said 
to have grown constantly without checks or crises. 
The self-management has developed at a particularly 
quick pace where, owing to the substantial material 
base, it had important matters to decide. On the other 
hand, workers’ self-management is an efficiente factor 
also in the under-developed branches of economy. 
For, just as the self-management develops quickly 
where the material base is strong, so the existence 
of workers’ self-management ensures a quick deve- 
lopment of the material base itself. Workers’ self- 
management takes the initiative in many fields, as, 
for instance, the economizing of materials, the improy- 
ing of the quality of products etc. Hence, in our 
system workers’ self-management has justified its 
existence in both developed and less developed enter- 
prises. It should be advanced and extended still 
further, but it can be said even today to have become 
the property of all workers. And in this lies its great 
power. 


FOREIGNERS. ON WORKERS’ 
SELF-MANAGEMENT 


MORGAN PHILIPS, secretary of the Labour Party of Great 
Britain: 


The Yugoslavs believe in solving their problems 
through widening the democratization of their country, by 
increasing the power of the people’s committees, and by sur- 
rendering the factories to workers for management. I do not 
know whether this interesting experiment of surrendering the 
factories to the workers for management will prove successful 
in practice. It may make the complicated organization still 
more complicated and unorganized, in view of the lack of 
technical experience. But if this experiment should succeed in 
its effect, it will compel every socialist party in the world to 
reconsider its attitude to the question of industrial democracy, 
and to take into account the experience of the Yugoslav 
workers.” 


JULES EMBER — DIOR, general secretary of the Swiss 
Socialist Party: 


pacietsl The Yugoslavs and the communists have waged war 
against bureaucratism and centralization of the whole economic 
and social life in the hands of the state’ The state must die 
away in the socialist order, and bureaucratism will be eliminated 
by reducing the bureaucratic apparatus. The first decisive step 
in this direction was made in July last by enacting the Law on 
the management of state economic enterprises and higher eco- 
nomic associations by their workers’ collectives.” 


ANDRE PHILIPPE, the prominent French socialist: 


«... In my opinion the basic problem of socialism is — 
more than good organization of the economy — the participation 
of the workers in the management of their enterprises, based on 
their full responsibility. Perhaps it is premature to judge the 
success of the efforts made by Yugoslavia in this field. The 
present forms may not yet be definitive, but it is certain that the 
endeavours of the Yugoslavs constitute a significant experience 
and are of great importance to the activity of socialists in 
general.” 
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GERSTEN-MEIER, president of the German Bundestage: — 


Arie The possibility of the workers to manage plants 
themselves is a very interesting thing. I have not had any exact 
notion of this before and I cannot give a definite estimation of it. 
But the results obtained speak more than convincingly.” 


AMBEKAR, president of the National Congress of Trade Unions 
of India: 


“*... The work of your workers’ councils refutes in the 
most telling way the postulate that workers, because they are 
not highly trained in technology, cannot successfully take over 
the management of their enterprises. What is in fact demanded 
and what is essential is, above all, a strong awareness of the 
tasks, and the understanding of people how to realize these 
tasks in a democratic way.” 


TONDION MANU, member of the Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Farty of Indoeezia 


According to the tenets of Marx and Lenin the 
liberation of the working class is primarily reflected in their 
places of work in work-shops. If a worker is liberated he must 
be the master of his work-shop and of the product of his work. 
In view of this we have full understanding for the efforts in 
Yugoslavia to realize and strengthen workers’ control and 
management, through such workers’ councils. We quite under- 
stand why this workers’ control and management are considered 
in Yugoslavia as an essential condition of social democracy.” 


IGNACIO LOGA SAVINSKI, president of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Federation of 
Polish Trade Unions: 


‘ 


‘.... We are following the session of the congress of 
workers’ councils with great attention and interest, for we 
realize its great importance in the progress of workers’ self- 
management in your country. At our end your experience in 
this field is being carefully studied, both in respect of the positive 
achievements and of the difficulties which inevitable arise in 
every new undertaking. We are convinced that a mutual exchange 
of experience in this domain cannot but prove valuable and 
useful for both sides. This Congress will undoubtedly have a 
marked influence on the progress of the building of socialism in 
Yugoslavia, and for raising the living standard of her peoples. 
The Polish workers are aware that every step you make repre- 
sents our victory too, the victory of all socialist countries, the 
victory of world communism.” 


SANTI, secretary of the Genetral Confederation of the Labour 
of Italy: 

The experience of the Yugoslav workers’ councils is 
without doubt a matter that invites study and attracts the 
attention of various workers’ movements, which, with their 
own characteristics, dictated by their special history, and 
economic and social conditions, add to their own ways and 
actions, through the varied experiences of the workers of 
all countries.” 


ob tenia 


President Tito’s Message on the Occasion of the Tenth 
Anniversary of Workers’ Self-Management 


On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of workers’ 
self-management, President Tito addressed the following 
message to all the pzoples of Yugoslavia: 


“Ten years ago the Federal National Assembly enacted 
one of the most important laws of socialist Yugoslavia, on 
the strength of waich th> action parole of the workers’ move- 

ant, ““The factories for the workers’, was realized for the 
first tim in history. The introduction of workers’ self-mana- 
gem2nt marked the beginning of a stage of still more rapid 
and powerful dzvelopm2nt of social democracy and socialist 
relationships in this country. 


The ten years’ course of progress of workers’ self-mana- 
gement shows that we may be proud of the tremendous results 
we have achived. Our experience of a decade has proved that 
our working class, young as it is, is capable of managing the 
economy and society. 


Today our enterprises are successfully managed by about 
229,000 workers and offize employees elected in workers’ 
councils, wnile more than 800,000 producers have pased 
through the organs of self-managem2nt during the last ten 
years. Oa the basis of workers’ self-management new socialist 
social relations have by d2zrees growa inline with the develop- 
ment of the system of social self-government in all the domains 
of our life, so that our workers and citizens increasingly decide 
social matters by themselves, in the place where they live and 
work. This has spread also to the communes, where funda- 
meatal qu2stions of the progress of the commune and of the 
citizens’ living standard are decided. Through the producers’ 
councils, from the Communal People’s Committees to the 
Federal National Assembly, our working class participates 
in the management of state affairs and the whole social system. 


Today th2 working collectives in Yugoslavia, on the 
average participate in the distribution of about 46 per cent 
of the national income and of about 40 per cent of the earnings. 
This is a unique example in the world of working people 
deciding themselves on the distribution of earnings, and them- 
szlves d2termining the scale of remuneration and the portion 
of surplus earnings to be set apart for further development. 


We take particular pride in the fact that our working 
collectives have, by their independent handling of such big 
funds, indeed shown themselves capable of successful mana- 
gement of the economy. Results achived so far have fully 
confirmed what we have always stressed: that the transition 
to workers’ and social management is by no means a measure 
of technical organization, or a propaganda slogan, but a 
profound revolutionary process in which the workers gradually 
cease to be wage workers, and become conscious, free producers 
and managers of the means of production. 


Workers’ and social self-management has tremendously 
develop2d our material production potential. In the last ten 
years not only have many factories, power plants, agricultural 
estates, school and hospitals been set up, but completely new 
branch2s of economy have come into existence. In certain 
branches of economy production has multiplied several times, 
and the widening of the material base of our society goes 
on at a slackened speed. 


Socialist social relations, whose basis is workers’ self- 
management, represents chief attainment in the period which 
has passed. Workers’ and social self-management represents 
the power which increasingly strengthens and furthers the 
brotherhood and unity of the pzoples of Yugoslavia, which 
was achieyed in the People’s Liberation Struggle and in the 
socialist revolution. This makes our socialist community 
strong and monolithic. 


In the course of the execution of the forthcoming five- 
year plan nearly 900,000 young and new producers will enter 
our economy, representing fresh power in the further develop- 
ment and strengthening of our socialist society. The present 
level of our development shows that management is gradually 
passing to the whole working collective, while the organs of 
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management are becoming the executive bodies of the col- 
lective, carrying out. the latters’ will. Internal distribution 
in the collective, on the basis of new forms of earning and 
stimulative remuneration, affords a powerful incentive for 
the whole collective to participate in the management of all 
affairs of its economic organization. 

The organs of self-management, the organizations of the 
League of Communits of Yugoslavia, the trade union organi- 
zations, and all members of the working collectives, should 
incessantly exert themselves in the common effort to develop 
as correct as possible socialist relations in the enterprises and 
to further the progress of the system of workers’ self-mana- 
gement. 


Here I wish specially to emphasize the huge importance 
of correct distribution of earnings and of the consistent 
realization of the principle of remuneration according to 
work, which is an essential condition for the raising of labour 
productivity and for still greater success in the socialist building 
of the country. Moreover it is necessary that all responsible 
factors both in enterprises and in communes, should concern 
themselves incessantly with the raising of the workers’ general 
and profesional education and of the rapidest possible forming 
of trained personnel, who are indispensable in such a dynamic 
economic development as ours. Of course ten years, tremen- 
dous as the results are, is a short period to bring about a 
comprehensive transformation in the development of socialist 
relations in a country. This is a process which takes a consi- 
derable time but a solid basis for further and still more universal 
development has been created by now. 


In this struggle for further progress in production and 
productivity of labour, for the raising of the living standard 
and for the development of socialist social relations, the negative 
aspects which are from time to time reflected in bureaucratic 
tendencies and petty bourgeois lack of system which sometimes 
means neglect of the rights of the working people, should be 
constantly avoided. The care for the working people in our 
country has always been and will remain the basic task of 
our socialist community. 


May the success attained in the ten-year period of workers’ 
self-management be an incentive for still greater achievements 
and new victories of our working class and all working people 
in the building of socialist society in our country! 


To all working collectives and their organs of management 
I send warm greetings on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the introduction of workers’ self-management in our country, | 
wishing them success in their further work.” 


Our Current Account 


“THE REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS” 
HAS CURRENT ACCOUNT AT THE NATIONAL 
BANK AND IT READS 


101 - 14 
31 806/123 


DOCUMENTS 


Communiqué On Tito—Nasser Talks 


The following communiqué was released at the end of 
the visit of President of the United Arab Republic Gamal 
Abdel Nasser to Yugoslavia: 


Gamal Abdel Nasser, President of the United Arab 
Republic, visited Yugoslavia in June 1960 at the invitation 
of Josip Broz Tito, President of the Federal Peoples’ Republic 
of Yugoslavia. 


This visit provided the two heads of state with the opportu- 
nity for a detailed exchange of views on the most important 
problems in the sphere of international politics, and to confer 
about the further promotion of cooperation between their 
respective countries. 


The talks took place from the 13th to the 20th June 1960, 
and were participated in by Zakaria Muhyi Al-Din, Minister 
of the Interior of the United Arab Republic, Dr Mahmud 
Fawzi, Minister for Foreign Affais, Ali Sabri minister for 
Presidential Affairs, Dr Nur Al-Din Kahala, Chairman of the 
Executive Council of Syria and Minister for Public Works and 
Planning, Sabet El Aris Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the UAR in the FPRY, and Abdel Salem Badawi, 
head of the Economic Bureau of the President of the Republic. 
For the Yugoslav side the talks were participated in by Edvard 
Kardelj and Mijalko Todorovic Vice-Presidents of the Federal 
Executive Council, Vladimir Bakari¢, President of the National 
Assembly of PR Croatia, Kocéa Popovic, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Svetislav Stefanovic, secretary of State 
for Internal Affairs, Vladimir Popovic, Member of the Federal 
Executive Council, Leo Mates, Secretary of the President of the 
Republic, Josip Djerdja, Assistant Secretary of State for Foreing 
Affairs and Rato Dugonji¢, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Federal Peoples’ Republic of Yugoslavia 
to the UAR. 


In accordance with the already established practice of 
direct exchange of wievs between the two Presidents and in the 
spirit of sincere friendship which has been a _ constant 
feature of the relations between the two countries, the talks 
were conducted in an atmosphere of mutual understanding 
and confidence. 


On this occasion the continued progress in the development 
of the relations between the two countries was noted with satis- 
faction and once again not only was the great similarity of 
views in the appraisal of the most topical international events 
confirmed, but also the firm determination of the Federal 
Peoples’ Republic of Yugoslaia and the United Arab Republic 
to exert the utmost possible efforts to prevent an increase of 
tension in the present situation and to improve international 
relations. 


The failure of the Paris Conference was received with 
profound disappointment throughout the world for all 
the nations had justifiably expected that the Conference would 
contribute to the promotion of international cooperation and 
peace. The two Presidents consider that this failure has seriously 
affected the prospects of solving some of the most important 
problems of the world, and agreed that the preservation of 
world peace and security is the responsibility of all the nations 
of the world, and not exclusively of the big powers. They firmly 
believe, therefore that it is more important than ever for all 
nations to continue their efforts to put an end to the cold war 
and to create a better atmosphere in international relations, 
and to oppose any policy based on threats or the use of force. 
In their ability to approach the general interests of mankind 
in an objective way, the non-aligned countries as well as the 
other countries which are not directly involved in the cold war, 
may be particularly able to play an increassingly useful role in 
this respect. Realizing that general and controlled disarmament 
constitutes a matter of extreme importance and urgency, the 
two Presidents support all constructive efforts to this end. 
They consider that the latest disarmament proposals of the 
Soviet Government, which contains constructive elements 
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and contribute to the narrowing of the existing differences 
should facilitate the reaching of agreement. 


The two Presidents attach special importance to the talks 
in Geneva on the cessation of nuclear tests. They consider that 
the efforts so far exerted deserve full support, and express 
their hope that these talks will lead to agreement in the near 
future on the complete cessation of these tests. 


The two Presidents reiterate the importance of respecting 
the United Nations Charter with regard to the solving of existing 
international problems, and they consider that the United 
Nations should exercise their full prerogatives and assume 
responsibility, especially when decisions of vital interst to all 
peoples are concerned. The Presidents reaffirm their support 
for the resolutions adopted by the Afro-Asian conference at 
Bandung in 1955. 


They consider that efforts should be redoubled for aiding 
the progress of the newly developing countries without attaching 
political conditions, and that this would serve, not only the 
interests of these countries, but also those of the highly developed 
countries, as well as of world pease and security. They further 
stress the importance of the advancement of economic and 
commercial cooperation among all countries of the world, 
based on this policy and for thier mutual benefit. 


In greeting the countries of the African continent which 
have attained their independence recently, and anticipating 
with satisfaction the attainment of independence by other 
African countries, the two President consider that the advent 
and activity of these countries as international factors will 
enrich the international comunity and are an expression of 
world progress. 


The two Presidents are convinced that putting an end 
to the war in Algeria by negotiation on the basis of the right 
of self-determination of the Algerian people would substantially 
contribute to world peace. 

The two Presidents reiterate their views that the question 
of Palestine should be solved in conformity with the provisions 
of the UN Charter and the resolutions of the UN for the peaceful 
settlement of the palestine question. 


They condemn the policy of race discrimination exercised 
and persisted in by the government of South Africa, and express 
the earnest hope that this policy be promptly abandoned. 


The Presidents reviewed and commended the progress 
of cooperation between the two countries in the political, 
economic and cultural fields since their last meeting in the 
UAR, in 1959. At the same time they agree that there exist 
further possibilities for even more fruitful cooperation in the 
future. Accordingly, the two Presidents have agreed that a 
mixed committee at ministerial level should be established, 
with the task of studing and devising measures for promoting 
and broadening cooperation between the two countries in the 
economic, technical and commercial fields, as well as in the 
field of industrial cooperation. 


President Tito and President Nasser once again stress 
their profound conviction that the strengthening of the ties 
between the Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia and 
the United Arab Republic is in the mutual interests of thetwo 
countries, and constitutes a contribution to the strengthening 
of peaceful and equal cooperation among all states and peoples, 
as well as to the consolidation of peace in the world. 


WE PRESENT TO YOU THESE YUGOSLAV INDUSTRIES 


Javest-Jmpoet 


— The Tenth Anniversary of the Largest Yugoslav Importer and Exporter 
of Industrial Equipment — 


Ws may distinguish two phases in the postwar development 
of the Yugoslav economy. The first was characterized 
by tremendous efforts to renew and reconstruct the general 
economic potential, which had suffered terrible devastation 
during the war, while the second marked the transition to a 
planned system of constructing the industry. This was the 
beginning of the era of industrialization, which has changed 
both the aspect of the country and her economic structure. 
The building of the basic industry, which was the focus of 
the plan of economic development, has created the conditions 
for Yugoslavia to participate as an equal partner in all fields 
od international exchange. It has brought about Yugoslavia’s 
economic emancipation and developed her domestic productive 
powers to an extent that has essentially changed her position 
in international economic relations. While before the war 
Yugoslavia was a source of raw material for the industrial 
countries, she has her own industry, capable of acting on 
the international market of demand and supply and of con- 
ducting business relations on an equal footing with the indu- 
strially developed countries. 


If the industrial and technological achievements have 
facilitated such radical changes in the structure of exports, 
the foreign policy of Yugoslavia has shown her to be.a factor 
of progressive tendencies in international economic relation- 
ships. Condemning every form of autarky and artificial bar- 
riers in international exchange, Yugoslavia regards world 
economy, not only as an indivisible whole, but as an undivided 
relationship of reciprocity and mutual benefits resulting from 
the common interests of countries in the inevitable process 
of interdependence. 


Thanks to her policy and her economic development, 
Yugoslavia has taken her place as a serious partner in the 
economic life of today. 


In the development of trade and technical co-operation 
with foreign countries an important role is played by foreign 
trade enterprises. One of the largest organizations of this 
type in Yugoslavia is INVEST—IMPORT of Belgrade, which 
celebrated its tenth anniversary a few days ago. INVEST— 
IMPORT is a specialized enterprise handling the export and 
import of industrial and capital goods, ranging from machines 
to complete plants and factories. INVEST—IMPORT has 
wide connections throughout the world, and its organization 
and method of trading has won for it an enviable reputation 
on the world market of capital goods. Today, INVEST— 
IMPORT handles a fourth of the total Yugoslav import and 
export volume, the yalue of its transactions amounting to 
256 million dollars. 

The scope and variety of its transactions and its role 
in the development of domestic industrial bases puts INVEST— 
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IMPORT among the most important organizations connected 
with Yugoslav economy and trade. 


Since it was founded INVEST—IMPORT has always 
adapted its activities to the needs and the development of 
the country, which may be divided into two stages. The first 
covers the period of reconstruction and of industrialization, 
when INVEST—IMPORT was guided by the task of importing 
equipment needed for the reconstruction of the Yugoslav 
economy. As at that time there was a permanent scarcity of 
supplies on the world market, INVEST—IMPORT had repre- 
sentatives in almost all the western countries that exported 
capital goods. The importance of the function performed by 
INVEST—IMPORT at this stage is best illustrated by the 
fact that it effected about 95 per cent of the total volume of 
Yugoslay investments for reconstruction and building. In 
1955/56 there was a change in INVEST IMPORT’s role, since 
the world market was already saturated with goods, so that 
the sellers were compelled to look for buyers. Thus, INVEST— 
IMPORT closed its representative offices in the western coun- 
tries and opened new ones in the importing countries in the 
Near, Middle and Far East, as well as in Africa and South 
America. 


But in spite of its altered features, INVEST—IMPORT 
does not neglect its import activities. The value of import 
business concluded today reaches 181 million dollars. The 
bulk of the imports goes to the Industry of Organic Chemistry 
of Zagreb, the nitrogen fertilizer plants at Pancevo and Kutina, 
the Paper and Wood Pulp Mills at Drvar, the Automobile 
Factory at Kragujevac and other big factories. 


Today there are many new factories in Yugoslavia which 
hold important places as Yugoslav exporters. Many parts of 
these factories have been imported through INVEST—IMPORT, 
i. e., either the complete factories or the bulk of their equipment. 
The most important of these are the following: 


The Iron Works at Zenica, Niksi¢, Smederevo and VareS, 
the Sisak Seamless Tubes Rolling Mill, the Sevojno Copper 
and Copper Alloys Rolling Mills, the gigantic Cable Factory 
at Svetozarevo, the Ilija’ Foundry Works, the Sibenik Iron 
Alloys Works, the Bosanski Brod Refinery, the Kosovo 
Lignite Mines, the Nitrogen Compound Works at Gorazde, 
the Sulfate Wood Pulp and Kraft Paper Mill at Maglaj, the 
Prijedor Cellulose Factory, the Lukavac Soda Factory, as 
well as a number of textile mills, glass factories, and hydro- 
electric power plants (Jablanica, Vlasina na Drini, Kokin 
Brod etc.), all the plants of the chemical industry, and all the 
new cement plants. 


This period of construction proved to be the best school 
for acquiring the necessary technique and practical experience. 


The Yugoslav experts were given wide opportunities to famili- 
arize themselves with the most up-to-date methods of organiza- 
tion and production in various branches of economy in Europe 
and in USA. The imported and reconstructed factories are 
so equipped and organized that they reach the standards of 
the most developed countries today. 

INVEST—IMPORT has greatly contributed to the carrying 
out of this huge task. Besides its direct participation in the 
import of capital goods, it has aided expert training by opening 
special offices in a number of countries, including the USA, 
France, Belgium, Germany and Italy. By raising and enlarging 
its apparatus, INVEST—IMPORT has qualified and specialized 
aS an expert organization for building, reconstructing and 
equipping. 

The second stage in INVEST—IMPORT’s activity grew 
quite naturally out of the first. Many factories which imported 
or were provided with their key equipment through INVEST— 
IMPORT have been put into operation, and have automatically 
entrusted INVEST—IMPORT with the sole right of exporting 
their products. The young Yugoslav industry appeared on 
the world market, and INVEST—IMPORT had the task 
of introducing its achievements and export potential to foreign 
countries. The results are encouraging: The Yugoslav industry 
of machines and equipment, in spite of its youth and keen 
international competition, has acquired a good reputation, 
and its products find a ready market in many countries. 

The export list of INVEST—IMPORT is wide and varied. 
It covers nearly every branch of industry, but electric cables 
come first. INVEST—IMPORT is the sole exporter of the 
cables produced by the Svetozarevo cable factory. This factory’s 
exports through INVEST—IMPORT amount to about 20 
million dolars per annum. The workmanship quality of the 
cables is on a high level, since the factory employs the most 
up-to-date methods for quality testing. 

Railway wagons take second place in exports handled 
by INVEST—IMPORT, which is their sole exporter. Thousands 
of wagons of the various types made in Yugoslavia form part 


of the rolling stock of many countries. 


Four wagon factories have been producing all kinds of 
wagons for countries throughout the world more than ten 
years now. In addition to wagons, INVEST—IMPORT exports 
all kinds of railway material, such as switches, turntables 
of different types and other equipment. INVEST—IMPORT is 
also the sole exporter on behalf of the rolling stock factories 
united in the Association of Rolling Stock Manufacturers, 
whose headquarters are in Belgrade. 

Moreover, INVEST—IMPORT has the exclusive right 
to export heavy machine tools and complete steelworks. Its 
organization contains a special department which handles the 
export of machine tools on behalf of the Ivo Lola Ribar 
machine tool industry, Zeleznik, and other factories. 

Another special activity of INVEST—IMPORT covers 
the export of steel constructions for road and railway traffic, 
including bridges, halls, metal silos, transmission line towers, 
industrial elevators etc. INVEST—IMPORT also exports all 
kind of harbour equipment, and has a special section for the 
export of shipping and ship installations, covering ships, tankers, 
tug-boats, motor-boats etc. 
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INVEST—IMPORT has also achieved excellent results 
in the export of products of the electrical industry, including 
electric equipment and installations. 

Further lines covered by INVEST—IMPORT’s export 
activities are the products of the machine construction, metal 
manufacturing and similar industries, among which are the 
products of the Iskra Electro Equipment Factory of Kranj, 
the 14 October Heavy Building Machinery Factory of KruSevac, 
the GoSa Steel Construction Factory of Smederevska Palanka, 
the Crveni Krst Bridge and Switch Factory of Ni§, the Industry 
of Tractors and Machines of Belgrade, the Iron and Malleable 
Iron Foundry of Kikinda, the Torpedo Engine Factory of 
Rijeka, the Fagram Building Machinery of Smederevo, the 
Olt Foundry and Machine Factory of Osijek, the Potisje 
Machine Tool Factory of Ada, the TMZ Engine Factory of 
Zagreb, the Stup Machine Factory of Ilidze, the FAM Machine 
Factory of Novi Sad, the Stupnik Flour Mill Machinery Factory 
near Zagreb, the Jelsingrad Machine Factory and Steel 
Foundry of Banja Luka, the Sever Electric Machine Factory 
of Subotica, the Electrode Factory of Zagreb, the Compressor 
and Pneumatic Toll Factory of Doboj, the Insa Watch and 
Clock Factory of Zemun, the IliaS’ Factory of Sarajevo, the 
Istra Factory of Kula, the Improsa Factory of Sarajevo, etc. 

Today INVEST—IMPORT has an organization speciali- 
zing in all kinds of export transactions (14 departments with 
28 specialized groups), as well as a wide network of repre- 
sentatives abroad: in Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Urugay, India, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, Ceylon, Iraq, 
Iran, Morocco, Greece and elsewhere. 

In addition to export, INVEST—IMPORT specializes 
in designing and constructing various plants, among them 
battery factories, electric motor factories, factories for producing 
electric metres, rolled goods, cables and the like. 

A special department of INVEST—IMPORT is engaged 
in designing and supervising industrial projects, harbours, 
airports, shipyards etc. Thus INVEST—IMPORT is fully 
competent to take over and execute all kind of work ranging 
from designing and field investigating to building, supplying 
equipment mounting and rendering technical assistance. 

INVEST—IMPORT is now carrying out imporatnt works 
in India, Indonesia, Burma, Egypt, Lebanon and other coun- 
tries. 

We may also mention that INVEST—IMPORT shared 
in the technical assistance rendered to Jordan by supplying 
equipment for three phosphate mines. Besides this, INVEST— 
IMPORT aids the advanced training of personnel by employing 
and training foreign workers in Yugoslav industries. 

In view of INVEST—IMPORT’s experience, high level 
of organization and excellent results, it may be said the young 
Yugoslav industry has found a competent co-operator and 
representative and that the foreign buyers have obtained a 
serious partner. 


O.N. 


» ee yrevativa« 


COOPERATIVA ranks among the Yugoslav 
foreign trade organizations that have achieved 


excellent results in the organization of stock-breeding 


by up-to-date methods, and it holds an important 
place in the Yugoslav export of livestock and livestock 
products. 


COOPERATIVA is the Association of Stock 
Breeders in the republic of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
that is to say, in the Yugoslav republic in whose 
mountains and fine pastures first-rate types of sheep 
are bred. 


In the course of its activity COOPERATIVA 
has earned the reputation of a serious partner on the 
international market of products. It is wellknown 
and appreciated in a number of European countries 
— Italy, Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Greece — with which it does 
substantial business in the export and import of 
livestock and livestock products. 


During the last few years COOPERATIVA has 
established connections with countries outside Europe 
too, especially with firms in the Near and Middle 
East, with whom it has favourable business con- 
nections. 


The steady growth of economic exchange with 
the United Arab Republic in recent years is one 
illustration of this. It has certainly been stimulated 
by the rapid economic development of the United 
Arab Republic in both its Egyptian and Syrian 
provinces, as well as by the establishment of close 
and friendly relations between Yugoslavia and UAR. 


The balance of exchange between these two 
countries shows that there are possibilities for further 
development, especially in the export of live and 
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slaughtered sheep and lambs. COOPERATIVA’S 
deliveries of these have been well received by the 
Egyptian firms, and conditions have been created 
for expanding this cooperation this year and next, 
to the mutual advantage of both parties. COOPE- 
RATIVA has now exported live sheep and lambs 
to UAR and will continue such deliveries in the 
course of this year. 


In addition to the export of live animals, there 
are now possibilities for reaching new business 
arrangements, especially for the export of frozen 
mutton. 


The export potential COOPERATIVA is not 
exhausted by deliveries of sheep and mutton. As a 
foreign trade organization with a constantly increasing 
scope and volume of activity, it is today in a position 
to export various cheeses of excellent quality, which 
are in great demand on foreign markets. COOPE- 
RATIVA has already entered into negotiations with 
a number of foreign firms in respect of deliveries 
of its excellent cheeses. 


In view of recent experience and the increasing 
economic exchange with the Near and Middle East 
countries we may expect a growth of exports of 
both live and slaughtered animals, as well as of 
cheeses and other livestock products in the total 
volume of Yugoslav exchange with this region. 


SiG; 


Universal seed drill one of the Ferguson tractor implements: 


INDUSTRY OF TRACTORS AND MACHINES 


he Industry of Tractors and Machines of Belgrade 

is well known on the world market. Thanks 

to its high-grade productive equipment and capacity 
this factory has acquired the reputation of an exporter 
of products of first-rate quality at competitive prices. 


Tractors and Implements 


he most important products of the factory are 

tractors and implements manufactured under 

the licence of the ““Massey-Ferguson’”’ British-Canadian 
Company. 

ITM has taken up the manufacture of the wheeled 
tractor brands MF-35 of 33 horsepower and MF-65 
of 51.5 horsepower. These tractors outstanding for 
their up-to-date and sturdy construction. The imple- 
ments are permanently fixed to the tractors, which 
means top-quality performance of various operations. 
The economical work of the machines of the ““Massey 
Ferguson” system is reflected in their very low running 
costs. The greatest advantage of this system is its 
universal applicability, about 120 implements being 
successfuly applied in nearly all branches of economy 
including agriculture, forestry, building industry etc. 

Having satisfied the wants of the Yugoslav market 
to some extent, ITM is in a position to furnish foreign 
buyers with a considerable number of actors and 
implements this year. 


BELGRADE 


n addition to tractors and implements, its key 
products, ITM produces machine castings, which 
not only cover the needs of the domestic motor 
and motor-car industries, but are also exported 
on foreign markets. A further group of castings 
output are drainage castings produced by ITM in 
substantial quantities. It should be mentioned that 
this was the first product which ITM offered to foreign 
buyers. ITM also manufactures mobile service- 
remount shops, a product with a promising future. 
The shops are not only for repairing farming machines 
on the spot, but also for the maintenance of long- 
distance communications, for- repairs to motor-cars 
on high roads etc. ITM is also in a position to supply 
foreign buyers with large quantities of tubular con- 
structions employed for the scaffolding, farm-buildings, 
fences etc. ” 


Other Products 


Export Activity 


he exports effected by ITM are steadily increasing, 

so that the factory is now exporting 17 different 
products to 25 countries throughout the world. It is 
worth noting that eight European countries are 
regular buyers of these products. The bulk of the 
production of the factory goes to Italy, Bulgaria, 
the Democratic Republic of Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Syria, India, Iran and USA. 


This year the factory has acquired new markets 
in Turkey, Kuwait and British East Africa. 


This big Yugoslav factory has earned an enviable 
reputation in a great many countries on all continents, 
thanks to the quality of its products. Its facilities for 
increasing the output of machine and drainage castings 
and tubular constructions as well as for manufacturing 
a large number of mobile service shops on order, 
affords a basis for the extension of its business con- 
nections with foreign markets. 


Modern machine for manufacturing tractor-teeth. 
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™ERAMIRA® 


MLADENOVAC 


MANUFACTURES PORCELAIN MOSAICS 


Not-glazed tiles which serve to cover floors, 
walls etc., and for the manufacture of ornam- 
ental goods etc., are manufactured in the fol- 
lowing standard colours: black, grey, yellow, 
white, blue, red, as well as in all shades of 


these colours. 


Mosaics of 20x20 mm are glued ta a paper 
back of 33x33 cm by a special glue, this 
rendering their application easier and speedier 
than with other tiles of convetional quality. 


The tiles are delivered glued in the above 
way, all in one color or in sevral colors on 
the same paper back, or may be executed to 
customer’s order special desings. 


Owing to the high quality and the attractive 
price of these mosaics, commercial is expected 


on many foreign markets. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


From the Press Conference 


President De Gaulle’s speech: ““We consider the resolution of the 
provisional Algerian Government to be very constructive. The 
Provisional Government has responded to the initiative of 
President de Gaulle, who, in his last speech, again stressed the 
principle of self-determination as the basis for the solution 
of the Algerian problem and as strengthening the prospects 
of finding one, although there are still differences in conception. 
The resolution of the Provisional Algerian Government, which 
is in the spirit of its former conception and its wish to find 
a solution for the realization of the legitimate rights of the 
Algerian people through negotiation, opens new prospects 
for ending the war in Algeria and for solving a grave international 
problem. We hope that both sides will do their utmost to show 
the greatest amount of good will, in order that the negotiations 
may yield positive results.” 


The Greek Prime Minister’s visit: ‘“‘The object of the Greek 
Prime Minister’s visit is to exchange opinions on all questions 
both bilateral and of universal importance in which both coun- 
tries are interested. A number of further measures will be taken 
to strengthen co-operation between Greece and Yugoslavia.” 


Mr. Khruschev’s speech at the Bucharest Congress: ‘Our views 
agree with a number of those of Mr. N. S. Khruschev regarding 
the principles on which international relations should be re- 
gulated, as, for instance, his views on the necessity of co- 
existence, on the necessity of lessening tension in the world, 
and on negotiatings with the aim of improving the international 
situation, as well as with his resolute condemnation of war 
in general and his expressed conviction that in the present 
epoch war is not inevitable. We also agree with Mr. Khru- 
schev’s opinion that in order to establish normal relations 
between countries and to exclude the possibility of a new 
world war it is necessary to solve the problem of general 
disarmament. We believe that a policy actually based on such 
principles cannot but contribute to the improvement of the 
international situation and the strengthening of peace in the 
world. As regards Yugoslav foreign policy, it has been mi- 
srepresented and misjudged this time too. The basic, in fact 
the only argument, that this policy is not uncommitted since 
we are members of the Balkan Treaty and consequently, accor- 
ding to Mr. Khrushchev, linked with both NATO and CENTO, 
is not correct. First of all, it is unjust to assess a policy on 
the basis of one element only and ignore everything else. 
This is all the more unjust when an element such as the Balkan 
Treaty is involved. This treaty came into existence in special 
and outdated conditions, and not even at that time had it 
the content imputed to it, and it is now generally known to 
have in fact ceased to exist.” 


On Georgiu Dej’s attack: “Yugoslavia was again referred 
to on the basis of distorted facts and incorrect presentation 
of the actual conditions. This shows the continuation of a 
harmful practice and is in any case a poor contribution to 
the realization of a “peace zone”’ in the Balkans, which was 
dealt with by Mr. Dej at the Third Congress of the Rumanian 
Workers’ Party.” 3 


Eichmann’s capture: ‘““‘We consider the moral aspect of this 
case to be far stronger than its international legal aspects, 
regardless of the fact that the latter might have a certain- 
weight and place in interstate relations. The moral aspect 
is the stronger one, because the war criminal Eichmann, who 
is responsible for the crime of genocide, is involved and also 
in view of the fact that there are still many similar criminals 
who, in contradiction to international obligations, are enjo- 
ying unpunished the hospitality of certain countries.” 
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The detaining of the vessel “‘Srbija’’. ““The Yugoslav Government 
is taking the necessary steps in connection with the detaining of 
the vessel ‘‘Srbija” by the French warship ‘Gascoigne’. The 
public will be informed of any steps taken.” 


Postponement of the Yugoslay-Italian talks on the restitu- 
tion of cultural objects. “The negotiations between the 
Yugoslav and Italian Governments about the restitution 
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of our cultural objects in Italy, which have been carried 
on for twelve years now, refer to important cultural, 
historical and art objects which, during World War II, were 
brought to Italy from our territory. These objects should 
be returned in accordance with Italy’s international obligations 
The negotiations for the final settlement of this question, 
carried on in January and April last, were without result, 
and were again postponed at Italy’s request. However, the 
Yugoslav Government hopes with good reason that Italy 
will, in the interest of good-neighbour relations, fulfil her 
international obligations very shortly, and return the objects 
removed”’. 


(Extracts from the press conference held by the official 
spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 
on June 24). 


Meetings and Talks 


OFICIAL 


Mr. Moma Markovié attends ILO session. — Moma Markovic, 
Secretary for Labour of the Federal Executive Council, stayed 
in Geneva from June 5 to June 20 as head of the Yugoslav 
Delegation at the Regular Session of the International Labour 
Organization (ILO). 


Sergej Krajger in Warsaw. — Mr. Sergej Krajger, president 
of the Committe for Foreign Trade stayed in Poznan and 
Warsaw from June to June 18. He visited the Poznan Fair 
and had talks in Warsaw with Mr. Tropchinsky, minister 
of Foreign Trade of Poland. 


Ales Bebler in Vienna. — Ales Bebler, president of the Federal 
People’s Assembly Foreign Affairs Committee, stayed in 
Vienna from June 13 to June 19. On June 14 he delivered 
a lecture in the “‘Austrian Society for Foreign politics and 
International Relations” on the status of national minorities 
in Yugoslavia. Mr. Bebler also paid visits to Mr. Fiegl, president 
of Austrian Parliement and Mr. Kreisky, minister of foreign 
affairs. 


Visit of Indian Minister. — At the Yugoslav Government’s 
invitation, Mr. Humaun Kabir, minister for education and 
scientific research work of India, stayed in Yugoslavia from 
June 19 to June 26. He had talks with prominent political 
leaders in Belgrade on the promotion of co-operation between 
India and Yugoslavia in the domain of education and culture. 
Mr. Kabir visited a number of cultural and scientific institutes 
in Belgrade, Ljubljana and Zagreb, and was received by Presi- 
dent Tito in Brioni. 


Dutch Minister in Yugoslavia. — On June 24 Mr. Joseph Marie 
Antoin Luns, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, arrived in Belgrade for an official six-day 
visit. During Mr. Luns’ stay in Belgrade official talks were 
carried on between the Dutch and Yugoslav delegation. Mr. 
Luns was received by President Tito. 


Italian Parliamentary Delegation in Yugoslavia. — At the 
invitation of the Federal People’s Assembly an Italian parli- 
amentary delegation headed by Mr. Salvatore Aldisio, president 
of the Public Work Committee of the Italian Parliament, 
arrived in Belgrade on June 24. The delegation Will stay seven 
days in Yugoslavia. 


Yugoslav Delegation at the celebration of Congo Indepen- 
dence. — The celebration of the proclamation of Congo’s 
independence in Leopoldville on June 30, was attended by a 
delegation of the Yugoslav Government headed by Mr. Velimir 
Stojni¢é, member of the Federal Executive Council. 


Yugoslav Delegation in Ghana. — At the invitation of the 
Government of Ghana a delegation of the Yugoslay Govern- 
ment left for Ghana on June 26 to attend the celebration of 
the Republic of Ghana. The leader of the Yugoslav delegation 
is Mr. Marjan Brecelj, member of the Federal Executive Council. 


_ TRADE UNIONS 


Delegation of the Venezuelan Workers Confederation in Bel- 
grade. — At the invitation of the Central Trade Union Com- 
_ mittee, a delegation of the Venezuelan Workers Confederation 
arrived in Belgrade on June 26 for a ten days’ visit. The aim 
of the delegation’s visit is to get acquainted with the work 
of Yugoslav Trade Unions and with workers’ self-mana- 
gement. 


Labour Union Study Group in Yugoslavia. — A Study Group 
of the Italian Labour Union arrived in Belgrade on June 18. 
- During their seven days they stayed in Yugoslavia the members 
of the delegation studied the Yugoslav system of workers’ 
self-management. The delegation, headed by Mr. Sinoncini, 
secretary of the National Labour Union, had talks with the 
representatives of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
Trade Unions, and visited several factories. 


Delegation of the Socialist Alliance of Yugoslavia in Budapest. 
— A Delegation of the Yugoslav Trade Union Central, Com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Ivan BoZitevic, vice-president of the 
Central Committee, arrived in Budapest on June 23. During 
their stay in Hungary the members of the Yugoslav Trade 
Union Delegation will discuss methods of work and problems 
of workers’ education. with the representatives of the Central 
_ Trade Union Committee of Hungary. 


British scientist in Zagreb. — Sir Robert Robinson, the pro- 
minent British scientist, renowned for his studies on inorganic 
chemistry, honorary doctor of several universities, and Nobel 
prize-winner, visited Zagreb in the second half of June, where 
the degree of honorary doctor of Zagreb University was 
conferred on him. 


Congress of European Writers. — The Congress of European 
Writers held in Rome from June 20 to June 23 was attended 
by a delegation of the Yugoslav Writers Association. A Board 
was elected, including 25 authors from 23 European countries, 
among whom is the Yugoslav author, Mr. Tanasije Mladenovic. 


Visit of the director of the Scala of Milan. — Mr. Ghiringheli, 
general director and Mr. Siciliani, arts director of the famous 
Milan opera house, arrived in Belgrade on June 20. During 
their stay in Yugoslavia the guests from Italy made the acqu- 
aintance of Yugoslav musicians and learned of the attainments 
of the Belgrade and Zagreb theatres. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Guest of the League for Peace. — Mr. Merkuris, president 
of the Greek Movement for Balkan Co-operation, arrived 
in Yugoslavia on June 22, as guest of the Yugoslav League 
for Peace, Independence and Equality among Nations. 
Mr. Merkuris had talks with Krsta Bulaji¢, president of the 
Yugoslay League for Peace, concerning co-operation and 
other questions of mutual interest. 


Yugoslay at World Congress for Automatization. — The First 
World Congress for Automatization, held in Moscow from 
June 27 to July 7, was attended by a Delegation of the Yugoslav 
Producers’ and Researchers’ Organization. About 2,000 auto- 
matization experts from various parts of the world came to 
the Congress, where 200 reports were submitted, two of 
which were by Yugoslav experts. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


ECONOMY 


USA Loan. — On June 25 an agreement was signed in Washing- 
ton between the Government of Yugoslavia and the USA 
Government Development Fund, concerning the amount 
of 14,8 millions dollars for the purchase of American Diesel 
locomotives for the needs of Yugoslav railways. Marko Nike- 
zi¢é, the Yugoslav Ambassador, signed the Agreement on 
behalf of the Yugoslav Government and Mr. Brand, General 
Manager, of behalf of the Development Fund. 


Trade Negotiations with Austria. — Trade negotiations between 
Yugoslavia and Austria began in Vienna on June 20 and will 
last three weeks, when a trade agreements wil be signed 
between the two countries. Negotiations will also be conducted 
on other urgent questions concerning economic relations 
between Yugoslavia and Austria. 
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Negotiations for the purchase of capital goods in USSR. — 
A delegation of the Yugoslav investment Bank and Agriculture, 
headed by Avgustin Papic, general manager of the investment 
Bank, has been staying in Moscow since June 22 to negotiate 
arrangements and investigate possibilities for larger scale 
purchases of capital goods in USSR. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Scientific Co-Operation Between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
On June 21 an agreement was signed at the Bulgarian Academy 
of Arts and Sciences on scientific co-operation between the 
Yugoslav Commission for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries and the Bulgarian Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
for the 1960/1961 period. The agreement concerns Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian scientific co-operation, joint research work, exchange 
of scientists and scientific publications, and reciprocal parti- 
cipation in important scientific congresses and meetings in 
both countries. 

CULTURE 


Exchange of Yugoslay and Hungarian Artists. — An agreement 
on cultural exchange between Yugoslavia and Hungary was 
signed in Budapest on June 18. The agreement includes the 
exchange of musicians and opera singers and reciprocal quest 
visits of symphony and light orchestras. 


News in Brief 


ECONOMY 


Results of Workers’ Self-Management. In the course of ten 
years of workers’ self-management, the Yugoslav national 
income rose from 853 billion dinars in 1950 to 2,200 billion 
in 1959. Capital investments in the economy increased from 
287 billion to 700 billion dinars. The industrial production 
in the past ten-year period has grown at an exceptional rate. 
In the 1953—1959 period it amounted to 13.6 per cent annually. 


Industrial Production. During the first five months of this 
year, Yugoslavia produced 18 per cent more industrial goods 
than during the same period last year. The biggest increase, 
32 per cent, was in the rubber industry. Oil production and 
processing rose 20 per cent. The increase in the industry of 
metals was 30 per cent; of non-metals, 17 per cent; of building 
materials, 22 per cent; of electricity and food, 31 per cent; 
of leather and footwear, 27 per cent; of textiles, 16 per cent. 
Civil Engineering. — In 1965, the last year of the new Five- 
Year Plan, the volume of construction will be nearly twice 
as large as this year: It will amount to 800 billion dinars, in 
comparison to the present 476 billion. 


EXPORT IMPORT 


In the first five months of this year, the value of Yugoslav 
exports was 16 per cent greater than in the same period last 
year. At the same time, imports rose 34 cent. Industrial goods 
constitute the bulk of Yugoslav exports. 


Hops Export. — The value of hops exported from Yugoslavia 
is between 5 and 6 million dollars a year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cooperatives. Cooperatives in Vojvodina, Yugoslavia’s 
richest grain-producing region, produced about 70 per cent 
of the total agricultural market surpluses last year, through 
their own production or in cooperation with individual produ- 
cers. 


Isotopes in Economy. — The new Yugoslav reactor at Vin¢a, 
near Belgrade, is to produce the first radioactive isotopes 
in July this year. They will be used for increasing productivity 
of Yugoslav agriculture, forestry and cattle-breeding. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Aid to Chile. — The Central Council of Yugoslav Trade Union 
has allocated 5 million dinars to the Chilean United Trade 
Union centre, to alleviate the hardships caused by the earth- 
quake. 

The Yugoslav People’s Youth Central Committee and the Student’s 
Federation Central Committee have sent a supply of medicines 
to the youth and students of Chile, as their aid to the victims 
of the earthquake. 

Moscow Exhibition. — The Yugoslav consumer goods exhi- 
bition, held in Moscow from May 27 to June 20, was seen 
by 420,000 visitors. 


Political Diary 


June 14— President Josip Broz Tito replied to MR Khrushchevy’s 
letter on the occasion of the latest proposal of the Soviet 
Government for general and complete disarmament. 


June 14 — Political talks between President Tito and Pre- 
sident Nasser and their delegations started in Brioni. 


June 15 — A meeting of the Federal Executive Council with 
Mijalko Todorovi¢, Vice-President in the chair, was 
held. The Federal Executive Council passed the Bill 
on Association and Business Co-operation in Economy, 
adopted the Draft of the Law of the Faculty of Political 
Sciences in Belgrade, the Bill on the modification of 
the Law of Housing Relations, the Resolution of the 
Abolition of the Federal Executive Council Committee 
for organizational and administrative questions, the 
Decree on the Foundation of a Federal Geological 
Institute, the Decree on the Foundation of an Institute 
for investigating nuclear raw materials, the Decision 
on the method and conditions for expenditure from 
reserve funds on political territory units, and the Decision 
on method and conditions for securing foreign payments 
for the financing of investments. Several international 
treaties were ratified and the Decision on the opening 
of a Yugoslay Embassy in Congo was passed. 


June 16 — The plenary meeting of the Central Council of 
the Federation of Yugoslav Trade Unions,with Svetozar 
Vukmanovié as chairman, was held. The agenda included 
the management of funds for Social Insurance and 
investments in health protection service. 


June 19 — The closing celebration on the accasion of the 
festival of ‘‘Bratstva i Jedinstva’’ (Brotherhood and 
Unity) took place at Novo Mesto in Slovenia. Alexander 

- Rankovi¢, general secretary of the Socialist Alliance 
of the Working People of Yugoslavia, made a speech 
in which he emphasized that education and expert 
training was one of the basic tasks our community 
has set to the younger generation. 


June 26 — On the occasion of the fortieth anniversry of the 
Second Congress of the Yugoslay Communist Party 
at Vukovar, Josip Broz Tito, General Secretary of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia, addressed a 
etter to the Festival Committee. 


June 29 — A joint meeting of the houses of the Federal People’s 
Assembly was held presided over by Mr. Petar Stambolié. 
Mijalko Todorovié, vice-president of the Federal Exe- 
cutive Council, submitted an exposé on the Economic 
development in the first four months of this year. The 
deputies heard the exposé of Mr. Kira Gligorov, re- 
presentative of the Federal Executive Council, on the 
Bill on economic business co-operation and association- 
economy and of Mr. Moma Markovié on the Bill on 
the workers’ employment service. 


Diplomatic Diary 


June 16 — President Tito received Ivan Zamchevski, the USSR 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

June 23 — President Tito received Mr Humayun Kabir, Indian 
Minister for Culture and Scientific Research, and Mr Ali 
Yavar Jung, Indian Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

June 23— President Tito received Mr Abdelselam Knani, 
Tunisian Minister for Agriculture, and Mr Bergaouli, 
Tunisian Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

June 29 — President Tito received Mr. Michael Creswell, 
Ambassdor of Great Britain, who submitted his cre- 
dentials. 

June 29 — President Tito, received a farewell visit from Mr. 
Sabet Aris, Ambassador of the UAR in Yugoslavia. 


Our new Contributors 


ARNE SKAUG: Economist; Norwegian Minister for 
Foreign Trade and Shipping; sometime Director of the 
Norwegian Bureau of Statistics; permanent Norwegian 
representative in the OEEC and NATO. 

PASKO ROMAC: Member of the Federal Council of 
the Federal People’s Assembly; President of the Council 
of Producers of the Federal People’s Assembly; vice- 
president of the Yugoslav Trade Union Federation; 
member of the Central Committee of the iieague of 
Communists of Yugoslavia. 

STRAHINJA SMEJKAL: Geological engineer; head 
of the Metals Department and head of the mineral raw 
materials section of the Geological and Geophysical 
Research Institute ”Jovan Zujovié’’. 

NOVICA BLAGOJEVIC: Economist; associate of the 
Institute for International Affairs and Economy. 
DRAGAN VUKOBKATOVIC: Journalist; editor of 
BORBA. 
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